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New England and Other Matters. 


The special military honors attending 
the funeral of Maj.-Gen. Henry W. Lawton, 
U.S. V., direct renewed attention to the career 
of this brave commander, whose latest portrait 


appears on our cover page. The Companion 
has already told of the achievements of General 
Lawton, who, it will be remembered, was killed 
at San Mateo, Luzon, P. I., December 19th. 

High schools have been described as “‘insti- 
tutions maintained by the poor for the benefit of 
the rich,”’ the notion being that only four or five 
children out of a hundred are able to attend them. 
That this is not true of Massachusetts, which 
has two hundred and sixty-two high schools, is 
shown by the current report of the State Board 
of Education. In Massachusetts, it appears, 
“twenty-five per cent. of the children avail them- 
selves in due season of high school privileges, the 
percentage rising in many towns to thirty, forty, 
and even fifty. The larger the city, the smaller 
relatively the high school attendance ; but what- 
ever it is, it is far larger than popular misappre- 
hension frequently asserts it to be.’’ Gentlemen 
who attend town meetings and provoke long- 
winded arguments on the subject will, we trust, 
attentively consider these statistics. 

Christian Endeavorers will follow with 
interest, for months to come, the movements of 
the founder and director of their great organiza- 
tion, who has started on a tour of the world and 
is expected to reach Japan during the coming 
week. Doctor Clark plans to visit the Endeavor 
convention at Kobe, Japan, in March, to spend 
some time in China and Korea, and to return by 
way of the Trans-Siberian Railway, St. Peters- 
burg and London, attending, while in London, 
the World’s Christian Endeavor Convention, 
which is to be held in July. 

Some of the people who speak of Doctor Clark 
as ‘Father Endeavorer’’—his name is Francis 
Edward—probably picture him as a venerable 
man. As a matter of fact, it is only about 
fifty years since he was born, of New England 
parentage, at Aylmer, Quebec. His parents 
dying, an uncle adopted the boy, and sent him 
to Dartmouth and Andover. His first pastorate 
was at Williston Church, in Portland, and there, 
nineteen years ago this month, the Christian 
Endeavor Society had its beginning. A revival 
had added many young people to the church, 
and it became a question how to maintain their 
interest and make them useful. Then a happy 
inspiration came to the pastor. The result was 
an organization which, in its development, out- 
grew his fondest hopes, and which has done so 
much to sustain and build up the church. 

‘Old Ironsides,’’ the noble frigate which 
was built at Boston in 1797, of honest wood and 
iron that are not yet worn out, is to be repaired 
and recommissioned. Then, if the Secretary of 
the Navy shall so order, she is to become a 
“naval museum and floating monument to the 
glory of American sailors.” And that recalls the 
fact that another famous craft, the Hartford, 
sailed from San Francisco, January 10th, on 
her way to Hampton Roads via the Straits of 
Magellan. She, also, was built at Boston, in 
1858, but it has been many years since the old 
war-ship cruised the Atlantic coast, and she will 
have a royal welcome home. 

In addition to her crew, there are on the 
Hartford three hundred apprentices, a hundred 


of whom were recruited in Chicago and fifty | and 


each in St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland and 
St. Paul. They will be pretty well trained and 
ready for assignment to fighting ships when the 
present cruise is completed. The Hartford had 
been five years under reconstruction, and with 
the exception of main battery and torpedo tubes, 
she carries almost every appliance, offensive and 
defensive, that a battleship contains. Her rig 
has been changed from a ship to a bark without 
royals, new engines and an electric plant have 
been put in, and in most respects she is the 
equal of any unprotected cruiser. Moreover, 
she was Farragut’s flag-ship once, and the youth 
who begins his naval career on board of her 
ought to find inspiration in that faet to make him 
a good sailor. 
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A Boy in Command of a Flag- 
Ship. 

The late Thomas Jefferson Page, a veteran 
officer of the United States and Confederate 
navies, who died in Rome lately at the age of 
ninety-two years, was distinguished for many 
things—among them for having, while a young 
midshipman, had command of a flag-ship of the 
United States navy throughout the greater part 
of a long and terrible voyage. > 

Page came of a very distinguished Virginia 
family, and was appointed a midshipman in the 
navy in 1827, at the age of nineteen years. He 
sailed for the West Indies a few months after- 
ward on the ship Erie, the flag-ship of the 
squadron. After a brief sojourn there the Erie 


sailed for home, but had scarcely got under way the thief co! 


before yellow fever broke out among her officers. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


In those days vessels of the navy often sailed STAMPS. 


300 


the ship above the grade of midshipman was ill | ‘STAMPS. aa Tc ee Lys 4 


with but a small equipment of officers. It so 
happened that in a short time every officer on 


from the fever or from some other cause ; 


the command of the vessel devolved on the young | As quick as you please. 
nineteen-year-old Midshipman Page, who had |R 


been to sea but a few months. 
All that the captain of the ship, under whose 


direct orders Page was, could say to him was | ¢ 
Steer | & 


this: “I amasick man. Take us home. 
straight for Norfolk.” 

This young Page did with great care. To add 
to his troubles, when the ship was off Cape 
Hatteras a fearful gale arose. The master of a 


ship dreads a gale off Hatteras, even when all | ¢ 
hands are well. Under the existing circum-| 
stances the storm made an occasion which tried | 


the young midshipman’s soul. 

But with the help of the faithful American 
seamen, Page brought the ship around safely, 
and sailed in due time into the harbor of Norfolk, 








to receive high praise for the feat he had | 


accomplished. 

Afterward, when a _lieutenant-« 
Page made a famous exploration of the waters of 
the river La Plata. Here he was fired on by the 
Paraguayans, and returned the fire. He left the 
United States navy in 1861 and was made a 





commodore in the Confederate navy. He built | § 


several gunboats for the Confederate service, and 
was long engaged in an unsuccessful but spirited 
attempt to bring across the Atlantic, for the 


Confederate service, war-vessels which he had | 


procured in Europe. 

One of them, which he named the Stonewall, 
he actually succeeded in sailing across the ocean 
from France to the West Indies; but upon its 
arrival the Spanish authorities took possession 
of it, and it did not help the Confederate cause. 
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What We See. 


John Burroughs says in the Century that the 
eye sees what it has the means of seeing, and its 
means of seeing are in proportion to the love 
and desire behind it. The eye is informed and 
sharpened by the thought. 

My boy sees ducks on the river where and 
when I cannot, at certain seasons, he 
thinks ducks and dreams ducks. One season 
my neighbor asked me if the bees had injured 


m 2 
No said, “the bees never injure my 


“They do ” he replied. “ puncture 
the skin. for the wy age yo Pty Fe 
are covered with th them.” 

“No,” I said, “it is not the bees that puncture 
the skin, it is the birds.” 

“What birds ?’ 
‘The orioles.”’ 

“But I haven’t seen any orioles.”’ 

‘We have,” I contin “because at this 
season we think orioles. e have learned by 
experience how destructive these birds are in the 
vineyard, and we are on the lookout for them. 
Our eyes and ears are ready for them.”’ 

If we think birds. 
we go; if we arrow-heads, as Thoreau did, 
we shall pick up arrow-heads in every field. Some 
people have an =e for Somptenved clovers; they 
see them as the a 
they elvendy have them in thax ¢ es. 

I once spent a summer day 
home of a well-known literary woman 
She lamented the absence ‘of birds about her 
house. I named half a dozen or more that I had 
indigo bird, the purple finch the yellowbird, the 
indigo- purp Ww! 
rr thrush, the red-eyed vireo, song-sparrow, 
and so on. 

‘“Do you mean to say you have seen or heard 
all these birds while sitting here on my porch?” 


ag do not see them or hear them,” she replied, 

“and yet I want to very much.” 

“No,” I said, “you only want to want to see 
hear them.” 


You must have the bird in your heart before 
you can find it in the bush. 
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A New Kind of Ghost. 


A ghost—that was what people called it— 
recently created a sensation in the home of a 
Chicago family named Ensigatis. For the greater 
part of one night, says the Inter-Ocean, neigh- 
bors and friends crowded into the rooms and 
distinctly heard what appeared to be the quack- 
ing of a duck. 

The house was searched, but the ghost could 
not be found. Finally the "quacking was traced 
to Mrs. Ensigatis’s pe and here the 


awestricken neighbors eo and gazed blank! blank] 
at the walls, and wo . 
could be concealed 

At frequent intervals the quacking was heard. 
and soon the report spread t the dis- 
trict that the house was haunted. Neighbors 
feared to retire, and frightened children clung to 


ae — of their mothers, and would not go 
sleep 

The police were notified, and an officer came to 
ane for the ghost. With careful movement 

the guardian of the law strode into the bedroom. 
tapped on the walls with his club, and defied 
the ghost to show itself. Still the quacking 
continued, and the smothered sound made the 


Genk > Se syeey. 

a blanket on the bed was found a live 
duck. Further investigation the fact 
that a man well known in the neighborhood had 
rushed through the house early y in the day. He 
nies oo neg in his arms, which, it is sai 

he had stolen. liceman was chasing him, 

one of the ducks beneath the 
blanket of the bed, and then fled from the house. 


, we shall see birds wherever 
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arn a dollar 


4 to this “ad.” 
None will we deceive. 
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Send 8 cents in stamps for sample box and terms to 
L. CARTLAND BROCKTON, Mass. 













HEADACHE 


When a dealer tries to induce you to 
buy ‘‘something else just as good,’’ he is 
looking out for his interests, not yours. 
He knows there is NOTHING so good as 


NERVEASE 


It cures a headache in 5 minutes. Emi- 
nent physicians pronounce Nervease to be 
the most valuable discovery of the age. 


25 CENTS PER BOX. 
FIVE BOXES, $1.00. 
Sample size, 10 cts. Sold by all dealers, 
or sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Until February 15th we will send 


one 10c. package free to any 
address on receipt of 2c. stamp. 


NERVEASE CO., Boston. 






















Sees strange sights and grows used 
to them in time, no doubt. 

Even our ugly hansom automo- 
biles will soon cease to surprise him ; 
but he never can understand why 
people are willing to drink poor, 
















health-menacing coffee when the 
best the world produces is easily 
obtained. 

When we speak of the best coffee, 
we of course refer to the kind sold 
by Chase & Sanborn. Their Seal 
Brand Java and Mocha is famous 
for its excellence, and their high 
grade coffees which come packed in 
parchment lined richly colored bags 
are in great demand. 

The greatest care in selection and 
packing is exercised. 

With coffee pure like this, more 
enjoyment is experienced. No dan- 
ger to health need be feared. 

These coffees produce that deep 
port wine color before cream, and 
golden after cream, so much desired 
by coffee lovers. 


Chase & Sanborn’s Coffees, 


WHEN A 
HOUSEWIFE: 


IS IT USED IN 
YOUR HOUSEHOLD? 
‘ <_ 


























pimples from her face. 


SEES THE TRADE- 
MARK BELOW 
on Enameled Ware 
it is Safe to Buy, 

and not till then. 


No POISON can lurk 
in Agate Nickel Steel 











A Lady Took Arsenic. 


No, not trying suicide. 
Simply trying to drive the red blotches and 


oe tried all sorts of things. Ware, but with- 
r four long years. out this mark 


What a lot of money she must have spent! 
Was finally cured for $1.00. 
Here’s what she says: 

neti? have never used anything that compares with 


there is no immu- 
nity from danger. 
A recent analysis @ 
made of 17 differ- 


re aft have tried everything, from face ent makes showed 
es arsenic wate U' ave receiv more i 
benefit from ROYAL PEARL in four weeks than in every instance 


one of these three 
poisons as a part 
of their coating, viz.: 

ARSENIC, LEAD and 


in four years. When I had 
used two bottles the improvement in my complex- 
ion was something wonderful. The red blotches 
and the pimples on m chin and foreh 
ry A sone. leaving as pure and soft as 





a ba You can use my name and I should be 
glad % tf answer any personal inquiries. ANTIMONY. 
H, LINDEMEYER, 
March 6, 1899. 1117 Prospect Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Each Cooking Utensil 
we 5000 di 
Themnende of wegen, hire boon made beautiful Serpe og are x 
by earl. =e ~~ their letters . as 
PEA Naot you try it Nickel 
yO removes , re Tan and has, besides this 
Moth as es lik ce. Cures Pimples, eradi- are 
ae eke fresh, ¥ Sate Ntiniaee ret ||| Trade-Mark burnt in 
5 uthiu ’ 
we Wwarrmmsit net to be {ijurious. ee be enamel, a label 
attached with Chem- 
2 Certificate as a 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
Send for a Small Bottle, Free. Pamphilet of vital interest to 
ey id by Drug and Department Stores. 50 cen pF ae 2. _ = 


per botil — by mail at same price if rs 
Lalance & Grosjean Mf; Co., 
H. R. HALE Co., Hartford, Conn. New York. Boston. Chicago. g 
































“THEY PLEASE PEOPLE.” 


They will please the cook because she will not have to work so hard. 

They will please the housewife because they will relieve her of 
some of the detail and worry of household cares. 

They will please every member of the family because in them they 
will find a most appetizing and delicious food. 

They are prepared from the very best cod 
and packed six in each can. 

They are ready to heat and serve. 

We also put up Fish Cake in packages. 

The best grocers sell **Gorton’s.”’ 


SLADE GORTON & CO., Gloucester, Mass. 
GORTON’S CODFISH BALLS #re 10 cents per can. If 


your dealer does not sel! 
them, send us $1.15, and get 10 cans, by express prepaid. 
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ONG ago, when Italy was a land of great | men came to Filippo’s house, and bound him | 
painters and great sculptors,—when the | 


little children at play made pictures with | 
chalk upon the stones of the street, real pictures, 


able. 
sometimes taken to the town by Filippo and 
sold, but oftener they were not thought worth 
selling, and they stood on end in the corners of 
the little cottage where Costanza lived, or hung 
all round its walls, both inside and outside, as 
happened to be most convenient. 

Filippo was the Italian boy who had lived | 
next door to Costanza all her life, and it was 


understood by the"people in the hamlet nestled | 


against the castle wall that after a little while, 
another year, perhaps two, Costanza and 
Filippo were going to be married. 


“And then we shall go, thou and I, to the | 


town and set up a little house,” Filippo said, 
“and I shall work in the shop of Master 
Andrea, and thou wilt keep the little house 
neat; and together we shall make the designs 
for the borders of fruit and flowers that must 


go into the new duomo’’—Filippo meant the | 
“But meanwhile I am only an) 
apprentice, and though I paint well, the master | 
says it is not yet well enough; and we must | 


cathedral. 


wait.”’ 

So they waited the little while, the one year, 
even the two, and at last Costanza’s nouse | 
linen was all spun and woven, and the neigh- | 
bors began to say one to another: 


“In a few months we shall lose Costanza and | 


Filippo, for they go away to the town. 


Already we hear that Master Andrea speaks | 


well of his apprentice.” 
And it was summer-time. 


That was a hilly country where Costanza | 


dwelt; olive-trees grew on the sides of the hills, 
and the sunlight fell down white and blinding 
out of the cloudless blue sky all day upon the 
dusty pale green of the trees; but in the cool 
of the late afternoon, when a breeze swept down 
from the hilltops, Costanza brought her clay 
out to the open door of her cottage, and sat in 
the doorway making her pictures; and Filippo 
came at sunset over the hills from the town. 
Now one day in this summer, as Costanza 
sat in the doorway nfiking a Florentine lily on 


a tile, there came a great dust in the road, and | 


horsemen riding by; and Costanza’s mother 


and the neighbors ran all to their doors and | 
“Tt is the young lord of the | 
To-day he comes home from France! | 


windows, crying: 
castle! 
Truly, if he be not a better man than when he 
went away, it is not much worth while!” 


And the young lord alighted off his horse | 


before the cottage of Costanza and looked at 
the tile she was making; for it happened that 
besides this gift for modelling in day which | 
she had, Costanza was also very beautiful. | 
And the young lord bought the tile, and rode | 
away with it in his hand. 

After that he came another day, and another, 
and many days; and at last he asked Costanza 
if she would marry him. 

But she said, “Grazia,” 


she was betrothed to the artist, Filippo, and 
how they two were going to the town, and all 
that happy little story. And the young lord 
came the next day, just as always. He wearied 
Costanza exceedingly by his oft-repeated 
question; he wearied her by the tales he told | 
of the beautiful jewels and the beautiful gowns 
she should wear if she would come to the castle ; 
oi she was very polite. She always said, 
rrazia,” 

Filippo, however, was not polite; he was | 
rude, and meeting the young lord one day at 
Sunset in the road before Costanza’s cottage, | 
he struck him and tumbled him and his fine | 
clothes in the dust of the road. 

Then Costanza said: “Thou wert not wise ; 
there will harm come of this deed.” 

And she spoke truth, for that night strong 


which means | 
“Thank you;” and she told him further how | 


and carried him to the castle. 
In those old days the nobles did much as they 


willed with the poor people who dwelt on their 
—and this, too, before sloyd, or clay-modelling, | land. No one would have been surprised if 
or kindergartens were ever heard of,—there | this young lord had put Filippo immediately to 
lived, close under the walls of a castle not far 
from one of the great Italian cities, a young girl | 
whose name was Costanza; and she made | 
pictures in clay, and sometimes even little, 
statues, but nobody thought this very remark- | 
These clay pictures and statues were | 


death ; but he did not. 
He had a better plan. 
The next day he went 
down, as always, to 
stand beside the door- 
stone of Costanza and 
watch her at her 
work, and as he 
watched he talked, 
saying: 

“This Filippo is but 
| a peasant and I ama 
noble and rich.” 

“True,”’ said Cos- 
tanza. 

“See, now, am I 
not generous ? I might 
take you also, if I 
would, and cast you 
into prison and keep 
you there until you 
should consent to be 
my wife; but I do 





not.”’ 
And Costanza an- 
swered: “No, you 


only keep Filippo.” 
“More than that,” 
| he continued, ‘I 
| might kill Filippo for 
this insult he has put 
upon me, and many 
men would say I had 
the right. But I do 
not. I will even let 
him go free if you will 
| come up to the castle.” 
| Costanza was mak- 
ing a little statue 
about three feet high. 
She did not speak 
any more that day. 
But the young lord 
talked for two hours. 
The neighbors 
gathered by the door 
after he had gone, 
and they said: ‘‘Cos- 
tanza, you are a 
strange girl; one 
never sees you weep, 
| and yet poor Filippo is 
locked up in the dun- 
geon of the castle.” 
And she said, “No, I do not weep;’’ and 
then, because it was growing dark, she threw 
| a wet cloth over her statue and carried it into 
| the house and shut the door. 
| The next day the young lord, watching her, 
said: “What do you make? This seems to be 
| the image of a woman.” 
And she answered: 
but that was all she would say. 





“This is an image of yourself.’ 
“Do you think so?” 


| denly : 

And she said: 
| even smiled. 

Then he drew near and pleaded with her 
mournfully: “Costanza, you will say nothing 
| to me, and day after day I come; and still I do 
nothing to Filippo. I wait to set him free.” 

She considered after that for a long time, 
sitting and doing nothing; and at last she said: 
“Well, I will answer you the day the little 
| image is finished.” 

‘*May I have the image also ?’’ he asked. 

But to that she would only say: “Perhaps; 
I cannot tell.” And she rose and set to work 
| again on the clay. 

The face of the little image was Costanza’s 
face, with a proud, mocking smile upon its 
lips. No one had ever seen Costanza smile 
that way, and yet the neighbors, looking first 
| upon the girl and then upon the clay, shook 
| their heads and murmured, “Still, she might!” 

But the garments of the image were the 
garments of a great lady. Costanza was a 


She 





““AND STRUCK 


“Yes, it is a woman;” | 


On the third day her visitor cried out sud- | 


| in his prison; 


x Rien Bie 3 
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peasant, and wore a peasant’s skirt, short and 
full above her ankles, and except on holidays, 
her feet were bare. But the image wore a 
trailing robe with lace work and jewels pricked 
out upon it carefully, and a girdle that caught 
up this robe at one side, and a little pouch that 
hung from the girdle. 

And the neighbors whispered: ‘This is the 
way Costanza will dress if she goes to live at 
the castle. She is a strange girl.” 

But the young lord was enraptured. He 
said: “You are not only beautiful, you are 
clever! I shall take you to the town, and 
Raffaello shall paint a picture of you.” 

And Costanza replied: ‘Filippo and I were 
going to the town.” 

So a month passed, and the little statue grew 





more like Costanza every day, and also more 
unlike her. The neighbors asked Costanza’s 
mother what the girl meant by the statue, but 
all that her mother could say was: 

“Do not ask me. She is very silent both day 
and night. But this I know: Costanza is not 
a fool; she does not do this without a reason.” 

And at last the little statue was finished. 

It stood on the door-stone of the cottage, 
with its smiling face turned toward the castle. 
Thus Costanza would look on the day that she 
forsook Filippo and went to be a great lady. 
And behind the statue, on the walls of the 
house and at the corners, both inside and 
outside, were the other images and the clay 
pictures that Costanza had made. 

The young lord laughed with delight over 
the statue, and he would have thrown a chain 
of gold around its neck, but Costanza in a great 
hurry prevented him, saying: 

“The clay is yet a little soft; be careful, lest 
it break. For this image must go to Filippo 
and I ask you to say to Filippo 
that I give him a choice, whether he will have 
this image and liberty, or whether he will keep 
our troth. And I will abide by that he 
chooses.” 

“This is no choice,” said the young lord, 
scornfully, “for I shall put him to death if he 
will not set you free from your promise.” 

“That will not do you any good,” replied 
Costanza. 

Meanwhile all the neighbors stood at a little 
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distance in the dusty road and heard what she 
said; and they mumbled angrily: 

“Is this girl heartless? Has she herself no 
choice ?”’ 

Then the servants of the young lord took up 
the statue, and bore it carefully to the castle. 

“If Filippo does not want it you may have 
it,”” Costanza said. “But if he keeps it, I will 
be your wife after seven days.” 

They brought the statue to Filippo and set it 
down before him, but they did not repeat 
Costanza’s message ; they told him a lie; they 
said: 

“Costanza has consented to marry the young 
lord, and she sends you this image for your con- 
solation ; you will see that it is very like her.’’ 

When Filippo was left alone with the statue, 
he sat for a long time 
quite motionless before 
it and the tears rolled 
down his cheeks, but 
there was a look of 
horror upon his face. 

“Yes, it is very like 
her,”’ he said at last, 
“but the smile is so 
terrible! She mocks 
me. She is the great 
lady, and she sets her 
foot upon my neck. 
Surely her soul is 
turned to ice that she 
should send me this 
image of herself in these 
fine garments! Cos- 
tanza! Costanza! Was 
it not enough to break 
your troth? But must 
you also break my 
heart anew every hour 
in the day when I look 
upon this beautiful face 
that is so like you, and 
so unlike?” 


Then he cast him- 
self down upon the 
floor and wept, but 


ever and again he must 
needs litt up his head 
to look at the statue, 
for it haunted him, and 
drew his eyes con- 
stantly to examine it. 
And in this way the 
day passed; but even 
when the darkness was 
come Filippo had no 
rest, for he saw always 
in his imagination the 
face of Costanza with 
the proud, mocking 
smile upon it; he saw 
the long, embroidered 
robe sweeping about 
Costanza’s feet. 

In the morning the 
young lord came into 
the dungeon, and when 
he saw Filippo’s hag- 
gard face he laughed, 
because Costanza was 
so clever. And that afternoon he went down to 
the cottage and said: 

“Filippo sends you a message, and he chooses 
liberty and the statue. He commends you for 
the statue.” 

“If he has chosen thus, why is he not free?” 
asked Costanza. 

This astonished the young lord, but in a 
moment he had an answer ready: “When you 
keep your promise to me, he shall be delivered 
out of his prison. I keep him there but these 
seven days.” 

However, Costanza knew that the young lord 
had told a lie. 

Now about midday of the second day Filippo 
was almost in a frenzy with grief and heart- 
break, and he spoke to the little image as if it 
were a living thing. He said: 

“T hate you, and I can no longer stand you 
in my sight! You are not the Costanza that I 
knew ; ,your life is spoiled, and mine also!”’ 

And he lifted up his arm and struck the 
image full upon its smiling face with his fist, 
so that the neck broke, and the whole statue 
was dashed to the floor and the clay split and 
crumbled into many pieces, and something that 
was not clay fell upon the stones of the floor 
with a sharp, ringing sound. 

The shrewd Costanza had hidden a file in 
the midst of the clay. 

This was all the meaning of the statue. 

There was a piece of paper twisted about 
one end of the file, and when Filippo had grown 
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quiet, and had begun to forgive himself a little | and fastened one end of the long string to an iron | large branch had broken out. A quantity of | Several times we feared that we were lost; byt 
for that he had ever doubted his betrothed, he | hook beside the window. Then he took out the | comb had been thrown out through this crack, | the moon, now nearly full, soon looked downy 
untwisted the paper and found words written on | two bars, climbed out upon the window-sill and | and masses of it could be seen within the hollow. | through the tree-tops and showed us om Way, 
one side of it—these words: looked down. The night was dark; there were| We made sure of so much by peeping from | After what seemed interminable travellin:, we 
“Seven nights I wait beneath this window. | no lights on this side of the castle. Filippo let | the bushes. Willis then unrolled his netting and came out at the southwest corner of the op-ning 
The distance to the ground is not far. We may himself down by his queer rope the better part | pulled forth the leather gloves and strings. “Rig | in which was the slave’s farm. 
hide for a little in the town, and then flee away, | of the way, and then the rope broke; but Filippo | me as quick as you'can,” said he. “We’ve gota| “We sha’n’t get any farther to-night,” saiq 
to a more distant place. I know thou wilt break had only a few feet to fall, and he fell on soft | big job before us to take care of all that honey..| Willis, stolidly, and started toward the larger of 
the statue, for thou art ever ready with thy fist | grass. Costanza was standing beside him. Tie the strings carefully; tie two round my | the two log hovels. In occasional spasms colic 


when aught angers thee. Strike this time to 
some purpose.” 

That night Filippo filed through one of the bars 
at his window, and the next night ke filed through 
another. The third night he tore his long circular 
cloak into strips and knotted these strips together, 


“Oh, canst thou ever forgive me for doubting | jacket-sleeves over my gloves and two round my ; still troubled us. We put a prop against the 


thee?” he whispered. 


trousers-legs over my boots, to keep the bees 


“T builded upon that; the plan would have | from crawling up.” 


failed else,’”’ she answered. ‘‘But I pray thee, do 


not do it a second time.” 
Then they got safely away. 


When he approached, the bees surrounded him 
in a black cloud; but he was able to take out 
comb enough to fill the three pails, and was not 

| once stung. One of the angry insects stung me, 
| however, when I went where Willis had set the 
| pails down, near the stream. Stray bees follow- 


ing us made it unsafe for us to stop and take our | 


| door of the hovel on the inside, and lying down 
| in the old bunk, snuggled close, for we were 
wretchedly cold, miserable and disconsolate. 

But hostile eyes had marked our entry into the 
| old house, and our troubles for that night were 
. far from being over. - 

Our people had returned from the fair at about 
five in the afternoon, and had hoted our absence. 
By sunset they had got much circumstantia] 


rare teres ie 2 — ra oe. - = t 
A) Res Ose F ” oe first taste of the honey until we had gone fully | evidence as to our proceedings. At Willis's 
jan ma half a mile. ‘home the milk-pail was missing, and the gaping 
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Six Youthful Expeditions. 


Lurvey’s brulé, had been the object of our 
cupidity ; and from this deposit of sweetness 
at length came forth much bitterness for us boys. 
Our only bad quarrel arose from it, and for this 
I was the one most to blame. 
We had gone to cut the tree once already. 
That was the time when Doctor Knights went 
with us and broke the axe-handle. We were 


F OR three years Old Hewey’s “‘bee-tree,”’ at 





quite sure now that we could find our way there 
again, and a dozen times that season new plans | 


V.—When We Felled the Bee-Tree. 


screen-door, got plenty of string, and appropriated 


for our use a pair of leather gloves. I ran home _ better. 


to get our sharpest axe and two tin pails. 
Unfortunately, while I was hurrying away with 
them, I was seen by ‘“‘Marshy” Bean. 

By agreement, we met at Old Hewey’s house. 
Rheumatism still retained its grip on the old 
woodsman, and to keep on the right side of him, 
we again asked if he were willing that we boys 
should cut the bee-tree. 

“Why, I’ve told you so, haven’t I?” he replied, 


The axe and gun were left forgotten near the | 


tree; but I had not forgotten the loaf of bread, 


and as soon as we were free of the bees we sat | 
down on the bank of the stream to eat our fill. | 


Now we were very hungry, and we had been 
saving up an appetite for that honey for three 
years. 

It seemed to me that nothing had ever tasted 


| been limited to small bits of comb, doled out to 
us at the home table; now we had three pailfuls 
from which to help ourselves, and there was no 
one to say, “You have eaten enough.” 
Willis would look at me and laugh, and then 
cover another slice of bread with a thick flake of 
| comb and munch away. I followed his example 
till we had eaten fully a quarter of one pailful. 
The sun sank low; we must think of getting 


were made to go. But a boy’s freedom is always | testily. “All I ask you is to fetch me a pailful home. Our intention had been to hide the honey 


much limited. 


He is usually the sport of older | of honey. How many of you are going?” 


| somewhere, and after giving Old Hewey his 


people’s wills, and rarely is he able to do as he | “Just a few,” Willis said, and we then hurried | pailful, to sell what we did not want to eat. We 


most desires. 
A trifling incident led to the quarrel. One day 
in September, while I was doing my “stint’’ of | 


work alone in a field beside the road, Ben Mureh | tember morning, and we 
came along from the store at the Corners with a | reached the old slave’s 
I asked him what it | farm by ten. Willis had 

| his gun and one pail. I 
“Some stuff for mother to make sereen-doors, | had the axe, two pails and 
But I'll bet Tige will | a loaf of bread. 


package under his arm. 
was. 


to keep the flies out. 
jump through it.” 


Sereen-doors and mosquito-netting were both | partridge drum: bump- 
novelties at that time. Hitherto we had fought | bump-bump-bum-r-r-r- 
flies and mosquitoes as best we could. I had | rrp! Willis stopped short. 
never seen such netting, and full of curiosity, I | “Grandmother says it’s a 
| bad sign to hear a par- 
“Flies can’t get through it, or wasps, either,” | tridge drum in the fall,” 
“Tt would be good stuff to put | said he, gloomily; 


came up to the roadside wall. 


Ben assured me. 
over a fellow’s head while he takes up bumble- 
bees’ nests in the hay-field. AndI tell you! We 
could take a piece of this when we go to cut the 
bee-tree. Put a piece of this over your hat and 
tie it snug around your neck, and you could take 
the honey out without getting stung.’ 


The suggestion seemed to me a good one. | resolution and went 
Hitherto fear of the bees’ stings had made us| on. 
| It must have been 


hesitate to cut the tree. 

Now it chanced that I was in a very dissatisfied 
mood that week—boys sometimes have such | 
moods. My cousin Halstead and I had quar- | 





| but we hardened our 


| away. 


It was then about eight 
o’dock of a warm Sep- 


Presently we heard a 


and we stood unde- 
cided for some mo- 
ments. Little would 
have been required 
then to turn us back, 


after eleven o’clock 
when we espied the 
gigantic trunk of the bee- 


relled: that morning in the orchard about an/| tree looming high and 
apple-hoard. A week previously my boy neighbor} gray among the smaller 
and crony, Tom Edwards, had used me despite-| trees. On coming nearer we saw the scarf at! concluded to store it, temporarily, in one of the | into the hovel and fasten the door on the inside. 


fully, as I thought, in the matter of a bow-gun. | the butt of it, which Doctor Knights had begun, little log hovels at the old slave’s farm, and I 





‘“ | WISH | HAD NEVER COME WITH You!” 


Hitherto our chance of eating honey had | 


hole in the screen-door was at once connected 
with my suggestion for its use while rifling the 
bee-tree. 

At grandfather’s, ““Marshy” Bean told what 
she had seen me get from the pantry ; and taking 
one thing with another, they soon guessed where 
we had gone. Our elders, indeed, felt a certain 
anxiety concerning us; but Halstead and Ben 
were indignant at what they deemed a piece of 
vile treachery on our part, in setting off to cut 
the bee-tree in their absence. Ben ran up to Old 
Hewey’s house, and there obtained complete 
confirmation of the general suspicion. 

Waxing still more angry from having the barn 
chores to do without our assistance, Ben and 
Halstead set off after supper to talk the matter 
over with Tom, Han Needham, the two Llew- 
ellyns and the Frost boys; and as a result of the 
| meeting they started out to catch us. They 
| thought they would meet us on our way back. 

As nearly as we could learn afterward they 
intended, if we had cat 
the tree and obtained 
any honey, to take it 
away from us, and if 
we proved contuma- 
cious, to thrash us 
soundly, 

This angry party 
of disappointed boys 
had reached the old 
slave’s farm a ‘few 
minutes in advance 
of us, and were 
coming through the 
hazel clumps at the 
southeast side of it 
when we emerged in 

the clearing. There was 
bright moonlight, and 
Ben caught sight of us. 

“Keep still!’ he said. 
“There they are!”’ 

“Look at the pails 
they are carrying!” 
whispered Halstead. 
“They’ve cut it, plague 
take them !’’ 

“Yes, siree; they’ve 
eut it,’”’ said Han, “and 
got the honey!” 

They watched us go 





“They mean to stay there all night,” said Han. 


For the moment he and I were not on speaking and we noted, too, that bees were still hovering | leading, we set off with our three pails to go there. | “Now let’s scare them about to death!” 


terms. — 
“Ben,” said I, “let’s you and I take a piece of 


this stuff and go and get the whole of that honey!” | Willis looked at it in dismay. “I don’t believe | worse and worse, until I could hardly get one | 


at the woodpecker holes aloft. 


I had not gone very far when I began to feel 


“Let’s make them think the Canucks ar 


The tree was fully five feet in diameter. pain. For some minutes I hurried on, feeling | after them!’ quoth Ben, in malign glee. 


“You and I alone?” asked Ben, in surprise. | we can ever get it down!” he said. 


“What would the other boys say ?”’ 

“Who cares for the other boys!’’ I exclaimed. 
“They knock us about and take the best of every- 
thing for themselves !’’ 

“Tt’s a big tree to cut,’”’ Ben objected. 

“T’ll agree to cut half of it,’’ said I. 

“T guess I could cut the other half,” said Ben, 
laughing. “But it’s a good way for two of us 
to go alone,”’ he added. 

“Who’s afraid?” I said. 

As Ben did not say much in reply, and pres- | 
ently went home, I felt dissatisfied with him | 
also. All that day old slights and supposed 





“We've got to,” said I; and pulling off my 
jacket, I squared my feet in front of the old 


| foot before the other. 
“Willis,” I groaned, “I’ve got to sit down!” 
He did not reply, and I looked back. He was 


Going to the brook they procured large, round 
| stones, and then crept up to the smaller of the 
| two hovels. ™ 

| Weak, cold and miserable, Willis and I were 


scarf, raised the axe, and began chopping away | not in sight. Staggering, I retraced my steps. | huddled in the old bunk, when, like a thunder- 


vigorously. The tree was so large and my 
strokes so light that the bees appeared not to 


| I called out feebly, but received no answer. 
Finally I came upon him, sitting on a log, bent 


| dap, a bombardment of stones fell on the “‘splits” 
of the low roof, and yells of “Marsh-donc! 


notice any disturbance. They were up at least double, swaying from side to side, pale as death. | Marsh-donc ! ” rent the still air. 


fifty feet from the ground. 

The elm trunk was very tough and stringy. I 
doubt whether we could have conquered it had 
it not proved to be hollow. My axe at length 
struck through into the hollow space within, and 
we had then only the tough outer shell to cut 


|away. Punk, and by and by a flake of empty 


| “Willis,” I panted, lying down in the trail, 
| “are you sick?” 
|. “Oh-h! I’m dying!” he moaned, and rolled 
off the log in a heap. 

We were both in the throes of honey colic. So 
much of that wild honey, gathered from fire- 
| weed, linden and goldenrod, taken on empty 


wrongs rankled in my mind. I had thoughts of | black honeycomb falling down within, showed | stomachs, had produced the natural effect. 


running away from home; it was a boy’s evil | that the hollow inside extended upward to the | 


mood. I behaved so badly the next morning | home of the bees. 


that my grandfather, at whose farmhouse I was 


We began a counter scarf on the other side, 


living, set me to dig potatoes in a field by myself. and had not been cutting here very long when 
“You will not go to Cattle Show till you finish | a little breath of breeze came across the forest, 


digging these potatoes, young man!” he said. 


This was on Friday. I could have finished ,ally the ponderous trunk began to bend and 
the job on Saturday. The Cattle Show was on | creak dolefully, and then suddenly it rushed 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday of the next | down with an awful crash that resounded far | scores over my whole body. 


week. 


But the spirit of perversity so possessed | across the brulé ! 


Twigs and leaves flew, and 


“Oh-h-h-h!” moaned Willis, rolling over. “I 
| wish Doctor Knights was here! Oh-h-h-h! I 
| wish I had never come with you!” 

There is nothing equal to honey colic for 


| inducing abject repentance. I also was rolling 


| and the great elm gave a sudden crack! Gradu- on the ground—worse off than Willis, for I had 


no one to blame for my plight! Moreover, great 


| puffy wheals, like bee-stings, had come out in 


| Iam unable to say how long we writhed and 


me that I did not end the work until after all our | one great branch, itself as large as a tree, broke | twisted there on the leafy ground among old logs 
family had gone to the fair on Thursday, and | off and bounded far away—for the trunk, near | and tree-roots—an hour or two, I am certain. It 
left me, sulky as ever, in the field. Left alone, I | where the bee-holes were, had struck across a| seemed ages. 

quickly dug the few remaining rows of potatoes | large stone. | 


and set out through the neighborhood in quest of 


The bees? They immediately let us know 


| Recovery, too, was gradual. At last we 
crawled down to the stream and drank. After a 


seizing each other. 

More stones struck the hut, and hoarse 
voices bawled; “Trabbeygee! Marsh-donc!” 
Our assailants seemed to be approaching the rear 
of the hut. 

“They mean to kill us!” Willis whimpered. 
| We both sprang for the door, and pulling away 
| the prop, dashed out and ran for the bushes, 
|amid the shower of stones bounding off the 
| roof. 
| I think we ran for’a mile before we stopped. 
| We were warm enough now. Honey colic 
| troubled us no more. We did not pause even at 
Old Hewey’s place, but on emerging from the 
woods hurried home, for our idea was now (0 
get to bed undetected. 

I succeeded in creeping up the back-stairs and 
in gaining my chamber; but Willis was caught 

by his father and had to account for a quantity 
| of corn not husked that night. 
| I escaped for the time being and was asleep 
when Halstead and the other boys returned, 


| “The Canucks are after us!” we gasped, 





adventures. And at the Murch farmhouse 1 | where they were. Recovering a little from the | time we sat up and began to take notice of | bringing the captured pails of honey, at about 


found Willis, husking corn. He had been left | shock and whirlwind of the fall, they poured | objects in the external world again. 


at home, in punishment for conduct as foolish as | forth with deep and wrathful hum. 


my own. We were brothers in adversity. | 
We put our heads together and planned to | 
“get even’’ with everybody. The bee-tree! To 
capture that honey and hide it somewhere, 
to sell it for our own benefit, would splendidly 
avenge us and indemnify us for past indignities! 
Willis cut out about half the netting from a 


We both ran to some alders nearer the stream, 


| looked haggard, and I felt so. 
Chilliness and the gloom of sunset at length 


Willis | 


twelve o’clock. 
When grandfather rapped on the chamber 
| door, at five o’clock next morning, for us boys t 


and from this cover safely looked upon our work. nerved us to get on our feet and go on, apatheti-| get up and do the farm chores, I roused and 
We should have been unable-to obtain much | cally, toward the old slave’s farm. We loathed | stirred with not a little anguish, and felt that! 
honey that day had not fortune favored us | the sight of the honey; but we took it along, for | was growing old fast. 


greatly. In falling, the hollow trunk had split 
open, and there was a great crack, over a foot in 


we had promised to bring Old Hewey a pailful. 


On going down to the kitchen, Halstead greeted 


Dusk fell, and weak in our legs and exceedingly | me with a whoop of derision, and at the bieak- 


width, both above and below the point where the | sorrowful in mind, we were still plodding on. | fast-table the sight of a large platterful of our 
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hone! 
adde 
for me 

At length, being 
1» breast of it, I felt constrained to do so. 


a cle accompaniment of 


| told my story to a running 
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. and a cirele of faces all on the broad grin, | sarcastic comment from the assembled household. 
| little to the pleasure of the morning meal | up 

| the rest of the honey; but Willis and I were not 
ordered to confess and make | 


A party was at once made up to go and secure 


of it. .In many ways we were made to feel that 
our attempt to get even with everybody was a 
dismal failure. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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HE three words chosen as the caption to 
a this article are not selected for the reason | 
that they form a pleasing alliteration, but | 
because the things or qualities these words 
severally represent bear to each other most real, 
vital and enduring relationship. And yet each, | 


was different from the rest and had its interest 
payable at a different time, he had determined to 
sell it, and it was to get the bond in order to so 
dispose of it that he called to-day.” 

My readers will readily apprehend the dramatic 
character of the situation—a young bank cashier, 


settled. When these facts were brought to the 
attention of Mr. Fish, his memory recalled the 
matter, and he made profound apologies. 

Reflection will suggest that while the sketch, 
or story, above given is intended to illustrate the 

| power and value of character, it involves also 
another element. In spite of the real probity and 
innocence of the young cashier, the bank president 
might have reached a contrary, if a false, con- 
clusion. 

When the president declared: “It would be 
impossible, considering your character, for you 
to take the bond,’’ he gave evidence of a state of 
mind, within himself, which held his subordinate 
officer free from guilt; or, to put it affirmatively, 
he gave the cashier credit for honor and fidelity. 
It might have been otherwise. Notwithstanding 
the fact of his real merit, doubt and mistrust 
might have occupied the place of confidence and 
trust in the mind of his superior, in which event 
the future prospects of the cashier might have 
been marred, if not ruined. And this reflection 
brings us to a consideration of the importance of 
this element of credit in the relation of men to 

| each other in the social state. 


standing alone, possesses in itself most wonder- | indirectly accused, whose whole future depended | 


ful qualities. Let us take them separately before | upon the issue; the bank president, the general 
we consider them in their relationship to each | guardian of the interests of the bank’s stock- | 


other. | holders and depositors, in the réle of judge, but 

What, then, is character? Wherein lies its | differing from the judge at law in this, that while 
value that it should be desired? Many defini-| the latter is bound by the law to give to the 
tions have been made of it. To quote them all | accused the benefit of all reasonable doubt, the 
would be to exhaust this article. As a house bank president is bound to give to the trust he 
stands as the embodiment of its many parts,— represents the benefit of all doubt affecting the 


basement, hall, parlor, dining-room, sleeping 
chambers,—so character stands as the composite | 
of all the qualities, mental and moral, with which 
the man is endowed. | 

In youth character is in a formative state. 
What has been received through heredity is 
developed or repressed by environment until, in 
the fullness of his powers, man stands forth a, 
related whole, self-centred. He embodies resist- 
ance to what is obnoxious to his tastes and | 
proclivities. He becomes an aggressive influence | 
in the direction for which his past thoughts, 
motives and aspirations have prepared him. 
Every act and word is a revealer to those who 
can perceive it of what the man is. Everything | 
about him—his gestures, manners, speech, dis- 
guise them as he may—bears truthful witness for 
or against him. If he deceive for a time, time 
will surely betray him. 

The only safety for a man who desires to 
appear good is to be good. Established in a love 
for truth, justice and equity, he is secure. The 
child is said to be father to the man. Certain it 
is that fealty to truth may exist in the young, 
and when it does, it becomes the highest prophecy 
of a good character. Heppily, too, it brings to 
the young, as it does to the old, the benefits of its | 
possession. It speaks in him perhaps more 


fidelity of its servants. 


Peril of the Young Cashier. 
It was in this perilous position the young man 


of the position in which he was placed. Unable 
to furnish proof of innocence he stood exposed to 
the full effect of the 
unqualified, positive 
declaration of Mr. 
Fish. The theory of 
the law is that it is 
better that ten guilty 
men escape punish- 
ment than that one 
man should innocent- 
ly suffer. The theory 
of a bank is that it is 
better to part com- 
pany with ten honest 
men than to harbor in 
a position of trust one 
dishonorable man. 
The young cashier 
felt the force of all 
this. He made rapid 
mental retrospect of 





clearly, less trained in disguises, than in the/all his past doings. 
maturer man. This quality, this character, may | He was strong in the 
be his sole and saving witness in life’s great | knowledge that no 
crises. Let me tell a true story which illustrates | departures from the 
this: | rule of strict integrity 
|could be summoned 
The Lost Bond. | against him to preju- 
| dice the present issue. 
Many years ago, in a Western city, a young|In short, his ‘sole 
man who had won his way by attention and | refuge and defence was his character. Would 
fidelity through the lower positions of a great | this avail in the eyes of the president, upon 
banking house found himself, just when he was | whose unfavorable word he might go from his 
entering manhood, entrusted with official duties honorable position a suspected, if not a dis- 
involving almost unlimited trust. He had few | honored, man? 
social friends, and these were of no commercial, He said to his superior officer: “‘Mr. Fish is 
or political influence. He stood in the fair confi- wrong. 
dence of his employers, and his whole future | I cannot believe he would wilfully bring a false 
depended upon the continuance of that confidence. | accusation. There are but two alternatives: He 
So far was he trusted that he held the combina-| is in error, or I am a thief. It is for you to 
tions which unlocked the vaults and safes /| decide it. What is your decision?” 
agen were stored the money and securities of | 
e institution. Among the dealers with the | ; , isi 
bank was a certain wealthy man of high reputa- | in a sence same 
tion who, as a matter of favor, was permitted to| The president replied: “I have watched your 
keep in the inner recesses of the safe, a bulky | course in the bank. I am familiar by report 
package of United States bonds. This, never | concerning your associates and your ways of life. 
sealed, but always securely tied, was in the | I have studied the expressions of your character. 
exclusive charge of the young cashier. | Iam absolutely certain that it would be impossible 
On a day, never by him to be forgot, Mr. Fish, | for you to take the bond. It is possible that Mr. 
the owner of the bonds, came in and asked for Fish is mistaken. Give yourself no concern 
the package. The cashier, as usual, unlocked the | about it. Perhaps time will clear up the matter. 
tanner recess of the safe, took out the bonds and | I might have saved your feelings and kept still, 
delivered them to Mr. Fish. After doing so, he | but I thought it better to tell you, in the hope 
Went into the street on some business errand | that you might recall some fact or circumstance 
Which detained him for a few minutes only. that would show Mr. Fish his mistake.” 
When he returned, he found that Mr. Fish had} I relate this story to illustrate the value of 
Sone, leaving the package in the hands of the | character. It was in this case, as in a thousand 
president of the bank, from whom he again took | others, the shield and protection of an otherwise 
it and restored it to its accustomed place in the helpless young man. Was the question ever 
safe. cleared from all doubt? The illustration does 
An hour or so later, the president addressed | not need the answer to this question, but if the 
himself to the young man thus: “Has any one | reader has felt any sympathy with the young man, 
other than yourself had access to Mr. Fish’s | he may be gratified to know that it was cleared up. 
package of bonds 2” | ‘The cashier went to work to trace, item by 
“No, sir,” was the answer, “nobody. Why?” | item, all the moneyed transactions of Mr. Fish, 
Well,” said the president, “Mr. Fish put me | as revealed in his cash account on the books of 
Under « pledge of strict confidence. He made me | the bank. He thus succeeded in tracing a certain 


a : Say nothing to you, before he made a | deposit of cash made some time previous by Fish. 
§ rent, 


feel bound 
last time the package was in his hands he added | the check, and found it was drawn by a firm of 


> the bonds already there one bond for one brokers in the city. 
“}ousand dollars, and that the bond he thus put 





The Cementing Power of Credit. 


Faith, confidence, credit are, in fact, indispen- 
sable to anything resembling a civilized social 
condition. Lacking these, society would be like 
a great building, composed of loose stones, poorly 
related, one upon the other, always in danger of 
disintegration. With these, society may be 

| compared to the same structure, all the parts 

| bound together by the unifying power of an 
imperishable cement. 

| In domestic life, wife and husband each credit 

| the other with affection and fidelity. The father 


| stood. Nor did he fail to comprehend the gravity | and son, the wife and daughter are happy in 


their relations to each other because of this 
mutual confidence and trust; and in this passive 
form, the faith we 
possess, the credit we 
give, each to the other, 
for the possession of 
qualities we admire, 
constitute the very 
sweetness of life. 

It is to credit, 
however, in its re 
lation to business 
affairs that I confine 
my remarks. Every- 
body understands, in 
a vague way, at least, | 
the tremendous power 
embodied in the great | 
steamships which | 
carry the products of | 
industry across wide 
oceans. Many of us 
have seen the great 
chimneys vomiting 
forth fire and smoke 
from the huge fur- 
naces and mills where 
é steel and iron are 

eS rolled and worked 

—— into varied forms as 

deftly and easily as 

the child fashions rude forms from the yielding 
clay. These expressions of physical power excite 
eur wonder and admiration. We grow proud 
and exultant as we realize the conquest they 
enable us to achieve in our struggles with nature’s 
forces. Y et that power called credit accomplishes 
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He is laboring under a misapprehension. | results hardly less wonderful, certainly not less | capital. 


useful. 
Credit performs its office so gently as nearly to 
escape observation, and is so intimately related | 
| to the daily life of the people that we almost fail 
to notice it. What, then, is this force to which 
the name of credit has been applied? It is nota 
| physical energy, like gravity, heat, or electricity. 
It is merely a sentiment of the mind. Under its 
influence the owner of goods or property becomes 
| willing to part with them, passing their owner- 
| ship and control over to another without payment 
therefor, his inducement to such action being 
merely the promise of payment at some future 
time. And yet, so universal has become the 
action of this sentiment, so far-reaching is the 
power and use of credit, that were it generally to 
| fail to operate, a paralysis would fall upon com- 
merce and industry. Factories would be closed ; 
farms go untilled; ships would lie idle in our 
harbors; hunger and misery would overtake the 
| population. | 
| The Vast Web of Credit. | 


Like a vast web, credit spreads through civilized 
| society. The laborer and domestic give credit to 
their employers for a week or a month’s use of 
their services. The retail dealer gives credit to 
| the laborer or the mechanic for a week ora 
month, to the extent of his family’s needs. The 
retailer constantly carries a part of his goods by | 
virtue of the credit he enjoys with the wholesale 





| facturer and the producer. 
| Theannual production in our country of raw | 
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to show how perfectly inadequate is that sum to 
accomplish the transfer of the products of the 
farm, the factory and the mine if cash itself 
was necessary in every act and instance of 
exchange. 

It would be entirely inadequate; but credit, in 
its various forms, and by the various instruments 
which evidence its use, supplements and makes 
good what would otherwise be lacking. 

The most conservative estimate indicates that 
the total of credits at all times engaged in the 
work of transferring labor products from the 
producer to the consumer is not less than fifteen 
thousand millions in amount. I cannot stop to 
show how the vast system of credits is itself, 
item by item, finally liquidated or paid. To do 
this would require a description of the office and 
operations of the banker, for in this field of credit 
he becomes a most important factor. Through 
him, and by the aid of the great clearing-houses 
in the larger cities, the credits in use at a given 
time, to a large extent, meet and offset each other, 
so that in their final settlement a minimum of 
real money is required. 

Now I have come to the point where the 
inquiry should be raised as to the reasons for 
assurance that he will finally be paid, which 
must animate the mind of the man who parts 
with his services, or his property, without an 
immediate cash equivalent. Upon what is his 
confidence based ? 

It is based mainly upon his estimate of the 
character of the man to whom he sells on 
credit, and this brings into close and vital rela- 
tionship the first two terms at the head of this 
article, namely, character, credit. 

Of course there are other, if subordinate, 
reasons operating to determine the judgment of 
the proposed creditor. He must believe that the 
man to whom his credit is extended has ability 
enough to make judicious use of the goods or 
property transferred. 

He may need further to believe that the person 
credited has enough property of his own to cover 
the possible risks and losses involved in his 
undertakings; but as before stated, the founda- 
tion reason is his estimate of character. If this 
be lacking, credit fails, for no one will trust a 
suspected rascal. 

One step more, and my task is done. It will 
be noted that capital is the third term in the 
caption of the article, and I want to show more 
clearly than yet appears its relation to character 
and credit. 


The Uses of Moneyed Capital. 


It is true that all these things spoken of above 
as “goods and property”’ are in themselves forms 
of capital, but there is, apart from these, a special 
form of capital known as moneyed capital. It is 
a fund quickly available to the owner in cash, 
and is held by him ready, in some form, to be 
loaned out at interest. The banker, the savings- 
bank, the great insurance companies, and the 
private capitalist, acting solely for himself, are 
the representatives of this fund. 

They do not go into great industrial enterprises 
or commercial undertakings. For these they are 
not organized ; but in aiding those who have the 
enterprise, knowledge and ability to undertake 
such things they find a profitable use for their 
capital, which would otherwise lie idle and 
unproductive. 

Now there are three essential factors in pro- 
duction which have long been recognized by 
economists. These three are land, labor and 
There is coming to be recognized a 
fourth factor, one which has been able to codrdi- 
nate the other three. That fourth is ability. 

The three disunited are unproductive. Land, 
without labor, grows weeds. Labor, without 
capital,—tools, machinery or appliances,—gains, 
even with land, but a poor reward. Capital 
unemployed lies like the talent folded in the 
napkin, dead and useless. It is ability—an all- 
embracing word—which, uniting these under its 
control, can make each the more productive, and 
win a fair reward for itself. 

Rent will bring the use of land. Wages will 
bring the codperation of labor, and credit will 
bring in the energizing power of capital. 

We have seen that the foundation of credit is 
character. With our manual training schools, 
business colleges and universities developing 
abilities; with the moral influences of nobler 
ideals developing character; with the rapid 
increase in capital, the result of industrial 


| development, we can look forward with confident 


expectation to greater triumphs in the future, 
when the true relations between character, credit 
and capital are mofe perfectly understood and 
actualized. 


=—or 


In the “ Karoo.” 


HE upper portion of Cape Colony is known 
as the “Karoo.” From the coast, where 
the vegetation is luxuriant, the land gradu- 
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which, though a breach of promise, I | This deposit consisted of a check on a city bank | dealer. The latter buys, upon the promise of a | ally rises toward the interior until, far inland at 
to report to you. He says that the for upward of one thousand dollars. He traced | future payment, from the importer, the manu-| the altitude of nearly four thousand feet, the 


Karoo country begins. 
The farther away from the coast, the barer and 


A visit to the brokers brought the information | products and finished goods amourits to sixty | more stony the soil becomes, and the aspect of 


In the package has disappeared. He remembers | that the check was given to Fish on payment for | thousand millions of dollars. The total of money | the sad-colored veld, broken here and there by 


it all distinctly, he 


per cent. interest. 
that kine 


mS was tho only eno cf/ 
1 he had ever bought, and because it 


bond. As Fish had asserted that he had never 


money,—itself a credit instrument,—is less than 


‘owned but one such bond, the question was | two thousand millions. It needs but a thought | it is depressing indeed to view these regions 


says. It was a bond drawing | the purchase of one United States five per cent. | in circulation among the people, including paper | chains of low, stony kopjes, is mournful in the 


extreme. For the newly arrived “Uitlander,”’ 
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of infinite flatness and infinite space, where 
loneliness and silence reign supreme. 
October is the month of spring in the Karoo. 


Heavy rains fall, and for a few short weeks the | 


face of the land is green and pleasant to look 
upon; but with the scorching days of summer 
the grass withers fast, and the veld soon resumes 
its normal desert-like appearance. Great herds 
of sheep and goats pasture on a small, dry-looking 
bush, which grows sparsely amid the sand and 
stones. Strangely enough, they thrive upon it, 
and the flocks of the more progressive farmers, 
who import prize stock from time to time, are as 
fine as any in the more fertile pastures of lower 
Cape Colony. 

To a woman Uitlander, accustomed to life in 
England or America, existence in a Karoo village 
presents few duties and fewer pleasures to break 
the monotony of the wearisome days. After a 
week of rain, when the sun is shining once more, 
gathering up moisture from the soaked earth in 
misty clouds, a drive out into the veld is full of 
interest. Then the Karoo teems with life that is 
hidden beneath the ground in hot, dry weather. 
Meerkats run out of their holes and sit up on 
their hind legs, while their bushy tails wave 
nervously and their beady little eyes keep vigilant 
watch. Small tortoises scuttle by, and perhaps 
in the distance a family of korhaan may be 





KIT AND AUNT PERLINA. 


UNT Perlina Ackley was a woman of many 
eccentricities who usually made a lasting 
impression on those she met. She was not 

my aunt or the aunt of any one I knew, but she 
was “Aunt Perlina” to the neighborhood in 
general. Perhaps she was aunt to many other 
neighborhoods, for she was nomadic in her ways. 

I do not remember that she ever stayed at our 
house longer than three or four days at one time, 


and she came and went entirely at her own con- | 


venience. Sometimes, when she was about to 


depart, my mother would ask her when we might | 


expect to see her again. 

“Never, mebbe. You’ll know it when I get 
here,” she would reply. 

She had been a childless widow for many years. 
With an aged and singularly bony horse hitched 


to a queer, two-wheeled cart that had long | 


seemed in imminent danger of falling to pieces, 
Aunt Perlina was wont to journey about the 
country as she pleased. 

Her worldly possessions consisted of the cart, 
Old Dave, the horse, and a few odds and ends of 
clothing, none of which had been made originally 
for her, but which she wore with the utmost 
complacency. 
fashion. When she arrived at our house she 
would say, even while untying her bonnet-strings : 

“Now, Jane Reed, get out your mending-bag 
and let me see what condition the children’s 
things are in. Or if you’ve any carpet-rags you 
want sewed up, or a sheet you want turned, get 
’em out and I’ll begin on ’em.”’ 

She was equally ready to boil soap, weave, 
dye, knit, spin, sew, nurse the sick, do “pig- 
work,” husk corn, pick geese, milk cows or 
clean house. She took her place as “‘one of the 
family” the moment she entered the door. 

We were eating our dinner one June day, 
when Aunt Perlina announced her arrival by a 
loud and peremptory call for some one to come 
out and put up Old Dave. Father sent me out to 
the barn-yard,and when I reached it Aunt Perlina 
had Old Dave partly unhitched from the cart. 

“Hello, Jimmy!” she said. “Folks all well? 
They are? That’s good. Hope they haven’t 
eaten up all the dinner, for I’m hungrier than a 
bear, and I guess you’re most starved, too, aren’t 
you, Kit?” 

Kit was a little girl I had never before seen. 
She sat up on the high seat of the cart, striking at 
the dashboard with the whip-handle and playing 
a tattoo with her heels on the under part of the 
cart-seat. 

She looked at me with jet black eyes almost 
hidden by.a tangle of black hair. She wore a 
ragged straw hat with a faded green ribbon 
around the crown, and two or three rooster tail- 
feathers standing up in front in a very rampant 
way. 

“Hungry ?” said Kit, in a clear and singularly 
penetrating voice. “Hungry isn’t any name for 
it. What’s your name, boy?” 

Before I could reply she said, “Oh, I know, 
your name’s Jimmy. I heard her call you so. 
If I was as big as you are I’d make folks call me 
‘Jim.’ Jimmy’s babyish. I knew a boy once 
named Jim—Jim Stiles he was, but he wasn’t 
as big as you, and he didn’t have so many 
freckles. Say, 1 know what’ll cure warts. You 
just take a black thread, boy, and then you 
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detected by their harsh, deep croak, beautifully 
plumaged birds as large as guinea-fowl, with 
feathers of reddish brown and blue-gray. 

Some parts of the veld are scattered with huge 
ant-hills, three or four feet high, made by colonies 
of large black ants. Boers as well as Kaftirs use 
these ant-hills as ovens for cooking, when camping 
out in the veld. It is easy to start a fire at the 
bottom with a few sticks, and when once alight, 
a hill will burn slowly and evenly for some 
hours. The earth of which these mounds are 
composed is very friable, and is saturated with 
some substance by the ant-builders which makes 
it easily combustible. 

After rain, flowers spring up everywhere. 





Brilliant scarlet lilies abound, branching from a 


COMPANION. 


down soberly, with her elbows on her knees and 
her chin in her hands. 

“Tired out?” said Aunt Perlina. 

“Yes,” 

“T don’t wonder.” 

The ghost of a smile came into Kit’s rather pale 
face, and there was a far-away look in her black 
eyes. She would not come to the supper-table, 
although she had declared at about five o’clock 
that she was “starved to death.” 

“Tt’s just one of her whims,’ said Aunt 
Perlina, ‘‘although ] must say she’s never acted 
like this before.” 

Like most farmers’ families, we went to bed 
very early, and by half past eight every light was 
out but one that father carried as he went around 
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| hand you over this gardeen paper your Aunt 
Hat give me, and you can burn it up, and they 
you’ll be free to choose your own gardeen.”’ 
“What is it you want me to do?” asked Kit, 
eagerly. 
| “The most triflin’ little service in the world, 
| You just slip down after they’ve all gone to bed 
| to-night and unbolt the front door—oh, don’t 
| look so skeered! I aint goin’ to harm a soul.” 
| ‘What do you want to get in for?” 
“Well, that Mr. Reed has a trifle of money, 
| just a few dollars, in the house that he don’t 
| need, and it would help me on my way to 
| Australia. If I did as well there as I’m sure Iq 
do, I’d pay it all back some time. I would for 
| sure, Kit. Couldn’t you snoop around a little 


single bare stalk that rises out of the stony | locking doors and windows. He did not do this | Kit, and find out where he keeps his pocketbook? 


ground, with ten or a dozen lovely blossoms at 
its head. Another curious lily rests flatly on the 
earth, and consists of two round, white, fleshy 
leaves with a small golden centre. The Boers 
have little love for flowers; but the exile from a 
fertile land delights to cultivate the tiny patch of 
ground belonging to his house in the little Boer 
village. With a Kaffir boy as assistant gardener, 
and with a reckless disregard for the scant 








resources of the backyard well, it is possible to 


make the land blossom like the rose, even amidst | 
| across the meadow, had been within hearing 


the stony wilds of the Karoo, 


every night in the summer-time. We often slept 
with every door and window wide open, but on 
this particular night father had several hundred 
dollars in cash in the house, the money having 


been paid to him that afternoon for some land he | 


had sold. 

“T guess no one knows anything about it,” 
father had said when mother advised that the 
windows and doors be securely fastened. 

But some one did know all about it. A tall, 
thin, evil-looking man, hidden in the woods 


| distance when Mr. Hargrave had called out to 


father, who was at work in a field by the road- 
side: 
“T’ve come to pay you that money, Mr. Reed!’ 
Kit had been gathering wild flowers, when this 
man suddenly appeared before her from behind 
a clump of bushes. 
“Why, Nat Ray!” 
trembling. 
“That’s my name, Kit, my dear,’’ he replied, 


said Kit, paling and 





mockingly. ‘“Where’d you come from? And 
| where you been staying since you left your own 
dear uncle?” 

| I’ve been'staying with some one I like a good 
deal better than I like you, and I’m never going 
| to live with you again, Nat Ray—never!’’ said 
| Kit, with some show of spirit. 


BY J. L. HARBOUR. 


| get some of the hair from a black dog’s tail, and 


then —” 
“There, there, you jump out and let’s go into 


| the house and see what they have to eat,” said 


| Aunt Perlina. 

| Kit bounded airily out of the cart and stood 
| before me, a slightly built girl 

| about fourteen years old. 





| “Where'd I get her?” said 


Aunt Perlina, while she was 
helping my mother to wash the 
dinner dishes and Kit was out 
in the barn in the haymow, 
laughing and shrieking, and 
daring Ted, my younger brother, 
to jump with her from a high 
beam. “I just literally picked 7 
her up in the road, one day two 
weeks ago, over near Hagars- 
town. I was driving along, and 
I came across some movers who 
were in a peck of trouble. There 
was a man and his wife and 





She had an utter contempt for | 


this Kit. The woman was at 
the very point of death when I 
drove up. Fever of some sort. 
She didn’t live but an hour, and 
I went on to Hagarstown and 
had the authorities take charge 
-of the affair, for the man said 
he didn’t have a dollar. I took 
Kit with me to keep until after 
the funeral, but bless you, when 
that was over, the man cleared 
out, and I’ve got Kit yet. I could 
have put her into the Hagars- 
town poorhouse, but I guess I 
know too much about that insti- 
tution to carry any child there.” 

“Didn’t her father —” began 
my brother. 

“He wasn’t her father,’ inter- 
rupted Aunt Perlina. “He was only 
her uncle by marriage, and from 
what Kit says, that’s as nigh of kin 
as I’d want him to be tome. He'll 
never turn up, and Kit hasn’t a 
relative on earth that she knows 
of.” 

“What can you do with her, Aunt 
Perlina?”’ 

“I don’t know what,” replied Aunt 
Perlina. “She’s smart, but she needs 
training. She’s lived like a gipsy 
for the last five years, and she’s wild as a colt. | 


to have her again even if he does turn up. 





| me that he was a bad lot. 
‘her—that’s his name. I didn’t like his looks a | 


Kit sobers right up 


bit. Don’t you want me to bile a kettle of soap | 


“She don’t say much about him,” Aunt Perlina 
went on, “but what little she has said convinces | better than you ever were. You won’t try to 


and looks scared every time I say Nat Ray to | 


“You aint, hey?” said the man, sneeringly. 


“T guess you would if I said so. Your Aunt} 


Hattie was your lawful gardeen, and suppose 
I showed a paper she signed, making me your 
gardeen after her death ?”’ 

He drew out a folded paper as he spoke, and 
held it up before Kit, triumphantly. 

“I won’t go with you for anything!” she said. 











‘‘ HE USED THREATS AND MADE PROMISES.”’ 


“You'd have to. But come, tell me where 


One thing’s certain, that uncle of hers aint going | you’re staying now.” 


“I’m staying up there.’’ She pointed to our 
house. “And they’re good to me, Nat Ray, 


take me away from them, will you?” 

Her voice changed to one of entreaty, and the 
man’s face suddenly lighted. He affected a smile 
that was really a grin as he said, in a cajoling 


| for you this afternoon, Jane Reed? I see you’ve | tone: 


got a lot of grease on hand.” 
My mother was very glad of the service, and 
while Aunt Perlina “biled soap,’’ Kit, to use 
Aunt Perlina’s words, “tore ’round all over 
creation.’’ 
She visited every part of the farm; but a little 
before sunset she came into the house and sat 


“Staying up there, hey? Well, Kitty, my 


| girl, that’s just where I’d rather have you than 


any other place. It’s just where you kin be of so 
much use to me that if you’ll do me a trifling 
little service up there I’ll be on my way to 
Australia to-morrow, and you’ll never see me 
again as long as you live. If you’ll do it, I'll 


| Mind, 1’ll give you the gardeen paper and clear 

| out for Australia to-morrow, if you’ll do it.” 

| Poor Kit! Her moral perceptions had been so 

misled under the tutelage of this man ani her 
aunt that she hardly knew right from wrong. 

| But she had a sense of gratitude. 

“T don’t want to, Nat. They’ve been good to 
me,’’ she said. 

He used threats and made promises until Kit 
left him with the understanding that she would 
do as he wished. 

By ten o’clock our house was dark and silent, 
Kit slept alone in a little room over the kitchen, 
At about eleven o’clock she stole down-stain 
stealthily and silently. Slowly she turned the 
key in the lock of the front door. The door made 
no sound as she opened it wide enough to step 
| out on a little porch over the door. 

A moment later a man stole around the comer 
of the house and stepped on the porch in his 
stocking feet. 

“That you, Kit?’’ he whispered. 

“Ves.” 

“Did you find out where the money was?” 

“Ves.” 

“Where, Kit, where ?” 

“T won’t tell you.” 

“What?” 

“T won’t tell you, and I won’t let you into the 
house! I won’t, I won’t! I’ve locked the door 
behind me and I’ll throw the key away if you 
come nearer !”’ 

*I—I—see here, Kit, you know me, and you 
know I won’t stand no fooling! Give me that 
key and let me in or I’ll —”’ 

“I don’t care what you do, Nat! I don’t care 
about the gardeen papers, or anything. I know 
that these are good folks, and I’ve seen what’s 
right now. I won’t let you in, I won’t! You 
can kill me, but —” 

“It’s what I’ll do!’’ said the man, with an oath, 
as he strode forward. 

Three times Kit’s shrill voice rose in screams 
for help. There was a sound of scuffling and 
struggling and all was still on the porch. 

Father bounded out of bed at Kit’s first scream, 
and Aunt Perlina was half-way down the stairs 
with a bedquilt trailing behind her when Kit 
screamed for the third time. 

“It’s Kit!”’ she said to father, as he ran into 
the hall. ‘‘She’s outdoors some 
where !”’ 

They found Kit, bleeding and 
insensible, on the porch. 

“TI just believe that Nat Ray is 
at the bottom of this!” said Aunt 
Perlina, as father carried Kit into 
the house. 

She was unconscious all night, 
and her first words in the morning 
were: ~ 

“He didn’t get it, did he?”’ 

“Get what ?” asked Aunt Perlina. 

“Mr. Reed’s money. Nat Ray 
didn’t get it, did he? He said he 
would. And O Aunt Perlina, can 

he take me away from you with 
those gardeen papers ?” 

“ ‘Gardeen’ fiddlesticks!” said 
Aunt Perlina, when she had 
heard the story. “No court in 
the land would let him be your 
guardian now. Don’t you worry 
about that. He won’t show up 
again around here. I guess 
you’ve done with Mr. Nat Ray 
for good, now, Kit.” 

This proved true. Kit never 
saw him again. Before she had 
recovered from her injuries, 
father and mother had decided 
that she should remain at our 
house permanently, an arrange 
ment that greatly pleased Aunt 
Perlina, and one which I may 

add, we never had cause to regret. 

“You ought to come and live with us, 100, 
Aunt Perlina,” said my mother. 

““Me—live in one place! Sakes alive, Jane 
Reed, what are you thinking about? 1 don’t 
need reclaiming. Catch me giving up my inde 
pendence that way !” 

“But you’d be just as independent. I’d never 
think of interfering with you,” said my mother. 

“Well, I guess nobody’d try that!” said Aunt 
Perlina. “I expect you mean right,—1 know 
| you do,—but you don’t understand. Me—why; 
|I live! I see folks. I know what’s going 0 
every where. z 





I’m welcome anywhere. And 


what on earth about three hundred Jonesome 
women, that don’t get beyond their own doors 
twice a month, would do without the news and 
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Aunt Perlina brings along in her old| ‘Then think of the others. Why, I’m a kind 
re than I know!” of travelling refresher for folks. There isn’t a 
» thought of that,’’ said my mother, | missionary more needed than I am.’’ 

And she took her departure after an unusually 
you always glad to see me, and sorry | short stay, as if fearful that she might neglect the 
: important duties of life amid the comforts of one 
home. 
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the help 
cart, is 10 
“y neve 
abashed. 
“Arent 
when I go, Jane Reed ?’’ : 
“Of course Iam, Aunt Perlina, always.” 
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As it came out of its roll and its stripes fell 

W Dewey’s great victory gracefully over the cliff, fluttering in great 
at Manila came to folds or sweeping grandly at full length, 

Redwood, it inspired in William Rice high pride | Peter gave a shout. 

of country. Mr. Rice lived in a pretty cottage “ *Rah for Dewey !’’ he yelled, and away down 

down at the mouth of Redwood Cafion, where | in the cafion Grandfather Rice and the two 

it spread out and became a valley. He heard the | women took up the ery. 

news over at the post-office, and drove home Slowly Peter and his father pulled on the line, 

quickly in his cart to tell the folks. and foot by foot the flag advanced until the ring 

Grandfather Rice swelled a good deal, and | was reached. Depending majestically over the 
Grandmother Rice smiled, and yet shook her | cafion, the flag floated free, its bright colors 
head and said: “It may be a lot of glory, but I | contrasting vividly with the dull brown and dark 

't like these wars, anyway.” But Mrs. Rice | green of the cafion sides and the gray-green peak 
pi much pleased and asked many questions, all | of Tamalpais in the western background. 

of which her husband undertook to answer. | Peter and his father ran down the ridge and 

More full of the victory than anybody was | stood in the cafion below, to get the full effect of 

r Rice. He was fourteen years old, and the | the beautiful sight. They stood there an hour, 

eyo taken a mighty hold upon his imagina- | with the rest of the folk, admiring and admiring, 

tion. | and the younger Mrs. Rice quoted in full Joseph 

“We ought to do something to celebrate this| Rodman Drake’s ‘‘ When Freedom from her 
victory,” said Peter’s father, looking at the boy.| mountain height.’’ 
“They say they’ve got every flag flying at San | Peter did not under- 
Francisco, and are having high old times.” | stand what the “milky 

“Well,” said Peter, ‘‘let’s get a flag and put it baldric of the skies” 
up where everybody for miles around can see it.” | meant, but he was too 

“On top of Mount Tamalpais?’’ asked Mrs. | full of the flag itself 
Rice. “They could see it there.” | to bother about baldrics 

“Yes, but it wouldn’t seem as if it belonged to | or anything else. 
us—as if we were doing it,’”’ said Mr. Rice. The people down the 

He thought a minute. ‘“Let’s string the steel | valley saw the big flag 
rope across the cafion and put it on that,” said | and hailed it with great, 
he. “Everybody in Corte Madera could see it | ringing cheers. Many 
then, and the people passing on the trains.”’ | pienic excursions came 

The steel rope, or cable, was a new one, up the cafion because 
intended for ultimate use in carrying buckets of | of it. People on the 
earth on an overhead trolley from a mining ditch | trains a mile away 
toa dump. | could see the banner, 

“Yes, and they could see it clear across San | and sometimes the more 
Francisco Bay, if the flag was big enough,” said | enthusiastic ones would 
Peter. ‘“Let’s have a whopper—a hundred feet | wave their handker- 
long.” |chiefs from the car 

“Oh, I think fifty feet will do. Bunting’s | windows. 
gone up. It’s very high.” | For a while the flag 

“Well, we'll put it up still higher,” said Mrs.| was pulled in every 
Rice. : |evening, but as this 

She puzzled a minute, and then remarked that | was a good deal of 
if flags were so very expensive there was no/| trouble, and as there 
reason why she could not make this one herself. | was very little damp- 
So the bunting was sent for at once. | ness in the air at night, 

While the sewing machine was humming and | and nothing to injure the colors of the bunting, 
stars sixteen inches wide were being stitched to the Rices began to leave it out all the time. It | 
the blue field, and the stripes were run together | was the dry season, and there could be no rain. 
in seams that Mrs. Rice declared were a mile | So the flag floated night and day, and it was a/| 
plies aul: egb guns Mp sox "A: Gs] anon Gstameta bs eraen, ae | 

ight s Tope across cafion. e | any less beaw in the clear, full moon- | 
point where it was to be stretched, the cafion was | light than it did in the garish light of day. 
five hundred feet deep. Peter madeakite,anda| It became necessary for Peter’s father to go to 
page wind took it from the top of one cafion | Sacramento to attend a convention. Before he | 
wall to the other, leaving a long piece of cotton | went away, Mr. Rice cautioned the bey to be) 
oe, ss —— —_— apr plas ae very careful of path “If pegs | = oi 

y in the breeze. Peter paid out another | matter with it,’’ said he, “just go down it | 
stouter cord attached to this, while his father, | Bob Young to come up and help you pull it in | 
on ae opposite cliff, hauled it in. and straighten it out. Be very careful how you | 

n came the task of pulling the steel rope | run about on the edge of that cliff, too.” 
across. It was accomplished in a few hours,| Bob Young was a boy friend of Peter’s, three | 
and drawn as taut as possible with a block and | years older than himself. 
tackle. When the rope was stretched, a strong} Peter had been playing trip-the-trolley. With | 
cotton line was pulled half-way across with it.|a piece of light, old steel cable he had made a | 
This was doubled and worked upon a little | very successful and what, to his grandfather, was 
Pulley, so that the flag might be hauled in or | a hair-raising “trip” from the top of a young 
wo out. | redwood tree to another and smaller tree near the 

“Quite a piece of engineering,” commented | house. He would climb the taller tree with his 
Grandfather Rice, as he gazed upward from the | pulley and rope, put the pulley on the cable, | 
— of the cafion. ‘Now if nobody interferes, | thrust his leg through a loop in the rope and | 
you'll have a fine flag-show up there.’’ | yelling like mad, would make a fifty-foot flight 

“Who would interfere?” asked Peter. “Who | that often whisked off his cap and always made | 
would dare haul down the American flag? We | the air whistle about his jacket. The excitement | 
could shoot him on the spot!’ of the trip grew less after the first week, but it 
nat: = ~ said Grandfather | was still Peter’s favorite way of getting joy out 

ice, “but them Spanish over to San Rafael | of life. At the same time it was his mother’s 
ro come around in the dark and cut your | especial horror. 

” | Two days later, Peter lay on the redwood 
R “Not much danger,” said Peter’s father. | needles and looked up amid the branches at the 
They're lying low these days.” flag, which seemed a mile high above him. There | 
— flag’s all done,” said Mrs. Rice, when | was a good breeze blowing, and the flag was 

y returned to the house. “My, but it’s a job | rippling and rising and making great leaps. Once 
of Sewing! I’ve used up seven spools of thread. | Peter saw it lifted high by a gust and then duck a | 
But It S$ good and strong, double on each seam, | hundred feet, the trailing stripes swiftly follow- 
ond it won’t tear out.” ing the blue field and the stars dancing prettily. 

Got the right number of stars?’ demanded “Hooray!” he shouted. “Wish it would do 
Peter, that again 1? 

He watched and waited. Again he saw the | 
great banner lifting, lifting, and it lifted his heart 
with it. “Hooray! hooray!” he yelled. 

It ran higher and higher, taking up all the 
slack of the wire and carrying it up with it far 
led the flag up and put it on his shoulder. | above the edge of the cafion walls. 

“Oh!” yelled the boy. “It’s going to break 
away!” 
in fastening the flag to the ringson| But it did not. When, finally, it could go no 
and drawing it out by the cotton line. | higher it stopped, and the breeze dying, it pitched 


HEN the news of 


“Forty-five; but there was a great temptation 
‘0 leave off a few and save work.” 

Well, you’ve done your part of it, little 

— said her husband, “and now we'll fly | 


He x »} 





Peter led the way, and when they had panted up | 
_ and over to the edge of the cliff they | 

) time 
the cable 


the 
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a flag, inverted in the air. 

“Whee!” shouted Peter. ‘What a whirler it 
is! Beats any kite for ducking!” 

Lower and lower floated the flag, but when it 
could go no farther, it swirled over and the tail 
of it rushed downward madly. 

*Ah-h-h! what a terrible shame!” cried Peter. 

For the flag in coming down had twisted, and 
the tail of it fell over the cable and hung there, 
held fast by the weights that had been attached 
to it to keep it from doing the very thing that it 
had now done. 

Doubled and twisted, the flag was to Peter’s 


| eyes a disgrace to its proprietors. What could 


be done to straighten it out before the afternoon 
train came along’? How about Bob Young? 
He lived two miles away. 
brought to the scene something dreadful might 
happen. A portion of the flag was now bellied 
out by a strong wind. Might it not act as a sail, 
and bring so much pressure to bear that it would 
break the steel rope? It was certainly tugging 
tremendously. 

Peter jumped about nervously, full of the grave 
danger of the situation. Then he ran up the 
trail to the nearer end of the wire. Breathless, 


at the top at last, he ran out to the edge of the | 
Untying the cotton cord, he pulled | 


cafion wall. 
at it frantically to detach the tail, haul in the flag 
and untangle it. But the more he hauled, the 
more of a tangle did the mass of bunting present. 

For a time he stared helplessly at the flag, and 
then a new light broke within him. 

“Course I can do it!’’ he insisted to himself. 

He ran down the trail again, and came back 
with his trolley pulley in his hand. He slipped 
it over the cable and snapped the guard-spring. 


‘‘ PETER * * * CUT HIS WAY OUT OF THE FLAG.”’ 


For a moment he ran the pulley back and forth 
over the wire rope and hesitated. It was some- 
thing to make one hesitate, this contemplation of 
a flight down that long wire, five hundred feet 
above the floor of the gulch. 

Peter looked over the edge, and never before 
had it seemed at so dizzying a height above the 
tall redwoods down there. The slender, graceful 
tops of the great trees, swaying gently in the 
wind, looked alarmingly aérial in themselves. 
Then what of this vast height up here? 
plan was to slide down to the flag, disentangle it, 
and pull himself back by the cotton cord, which 
would stand a strain of over one hundred pounds, 
he remembered. And the wire? That would 
support two men, he had heard his father say. 
It was quite strong enough, and as the wind had 
gone down, there was no longer any danger from 
a break by reason of the bellying. 

So Peter shut his teeth tight, thrust his leg 
through the pulley, let go his hold from the rock 
to which he had been clinging, and sailed away 
down the wire. It was a trip to take one’s 
breath. He felt like shutting his eyes, but he kept 
them bravely open. The whole cafion whirled 
before him with a mighty rush, the air hummed 
about him with a chilliness that made him shiver, 


Before he could be | 





His | 


but he clung to his rope and kept his leg well | 


through the loop, his teeth set firmer than ever. 
As the flag was hung nearer to the opposite 
side of the cafion and several rods beyond the 


centre of the wire, he began to lessen his speed as | 


he proceeded, but he had gained enough momen- 


tum to carry him well up to the pulley to which | 


the nearest corner of the great banner was | 


attached. His own pulley now bumped it gently, | 


and reaching out, he held there, his weight caus- 
ing the “‘sag’’ to be so readjusted that its lowest 
point was where he hung. While he held to the 
pulley with his left hand he grasped the flag with 
his right, and pulling hard at the tail of it, he 
managed to get one corner over the cable. It fell 
with a great plunge, and when it came to the end 


of its tether, it jerked the wire so suddenly that | 


Peter was frightened nearly out of his wits. 
Recovering himself, he began to consider the 
practicability of disentangling the farther corner. 


| He worked himself as far along the wire as he 


could, but it was not far enough to permit of his 
getting hold of the corner, which, switching and 
twirling, always eluded his grasp. 


“If I had only thought to bring along a hook | 
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head downward, and stood, a strange spectacle of | on a pole, or something,’’ said Peter, reflectively. 


| He had become so interested in the work that he 
had almost forgotten his position, which was not, 
therefore, less picturesque or perilous. He leaned 
as far over as he dared, and succeeded at last in 
grasping the elusive corner of the flag. 

He was about to pull it over the wire and 
untwist it, when a flaw of wind whisked down 
the cafion, and whirled the tail from his grasp. 
With the flag he was now lifted high, and when 
the squall passed and he was gently let down 
again, he found the flag wrapped all about him- 
over his head, around his neck and body and legs, 
and so hopelessly tangled and twisted that, fight 
and flounder as he would, he could not free 
himself. He had left his pocket-knife at home, 
and his clawing of the bunting with one hand— 
he must needs hold on to the rope with the other 
—did not rend the flag or help in the extrication 
for which he was struggling. He seemed wholly 
enmeshed in the great flag, just as a wild beast is 
sometimes caught in a net. 

After struggling for over an hour, he gave up 
the attempt. Although he’ could see nothing, for 
several thicknesses of the flag were entwined 
about his head, he knew it must be nearly dark. 
If he did not want to remain suspended in mid- 
air all night, he must set up a call for help. This 
he now did, crying out the call which they all 
knew down at the house. But the house was 
half a mile away, and when you have your mouth 
muffled in three thicknesses of Old Glory, your 
voice does not penetrate very far. 

He knew that Grandfather Rice, and perhaps 
| half the neighborhood, were out hunting for him 
by this time, and that his mother was doubtless 
worrying sadly about his disappearance. It 
seemed strange that he could not hear their 
voices calling to him. 
After an interminable 
wait, .during which 
the boy on the wire 
yelled himself hoarse, 
he heard a faint call 
from down the cafion: 
“Peter! Peter!’ 

“Here I am!” he 
shouted back. 

But whoever it was 


that called did not 
hear him. It was 
probably deaf old 


grandpa. So he clung 
to the rope and yelled 
again and again. 

“Hello!”’ He heard 
a voice right under 
him. It was the 
cheery call of Bob 
Young. 

**Bob! Bob!’’ 
shouted Peter. 

“Where are you— 
in a balloon?” 

“No; hanging to 
the wire, in the flag!’’ 

**Goodness me! 
| How in the name of sense did you get up there?” 

Peter was too much enfeebled in voice to 
explain. 

Bob climbed up the trail with a lantern and 
pulled at the cord, but although he tugged with 
all his might, he could not budge the hanging 
mass of boy and flag suspended from the wire. 
The flag being held by the cable, held the cord so 
that it would not work freely in the pulley. Bob 
sat down and tried to plan out a way of extricat- 
ing his friend. Meantime the whole family had 
assembled below, and there was much calling 
back and forth, and repeated and heartfelt 
injunctions from his mother to “hold on tight !’’ 
But nobody could think of any way to release 
Peter from his airy position. 

Grandfather Rice built a camp-fire under Peter, 
and the family stood about it and shouted to him 
at intervals all night long, to keep him awake. 
Had his hold depended upon his grasp on the 
rope, Peter would doubtless have fallen to the 
ground long before, but the leg-loop held him 
firmly. His leg “‘went to sleep,”” and he was 
cold and comfortless, despite the great wraps of 
bunting about him. 

Peter kept trying to work his disengaged hand 
—he kept changing from one to the other in his 
hold upon the rope—out of the flag, and finally, 
just at dawn, he managed to get his right hand 
free. Then he yelled: “Tie a knife to another 
pulley and let it run down to me!’’ 

This Bob did, and Peter, grasping the knife, 
soon cut his way out of the flag. He disentangled 
his pulley and rope also, and amid a grand yell 
of triumph from Bob, and many anxious excla- 
mations from his mother, he worked his way 
along the cable, pulling foot by foot until he 
had gained the edge of the cliff where Bob 
stood. 

The strong lad seized him and pulled him upon 
the ground, where for a while he lay, limp and 
exhausted. When he had recovered from the 
effect of his excitement and the reaction from it, 
he was helped down the trail by his friend. 
Half-way down he met his mother, who had run 
up to meet him. After she had gathered him in 
her arms and kissed him a dozen times, he broke 
out with : 

“T never want to roost as high as that all night 
again, ma. I suppose pa’ll thrash me. But I 
don’t care. What I hate is to think I had to cut 
that flag !’’ 
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Current Topics. 


Every young man should read the 
striking articde by the Hon. Lyman J. Gage, 
Secretary of the Treasury, which appears on 
another page under the title, “CHARACTER, 


SREDIT, CAPITAL.” The undoubted fact that 
business success is based primarily on character 
has seldom been more convincingly shown. The 
lesson is an invaluable one. 

A microbe so small that, as we are told, 
two hundred and fifty millions of them would be 
required to cover a square inch of surface, is 
declared to be the primary cause of the plague. 
Is it not one of nature’s marvels that what is 
almost infinitesimally minute may cause terror 
more wide-spread and prostrating than the alarm 
created by earthquake convulsions ? 

Although travel and traffic on the Great 
Lakes were larger last summer than in any 
previous year, not a passenger was lost from any 
regular passenger boat. It is sometimes more 
dangerous to be at home than to travel. General 
Greely, for instance, after sitting down in safety 
upon the North Pole, so to speak, nearly met his 
death the other day by being thrown down his 
own door-steps by a drunken loafer. 

The cheering report is made that in the 
large cities of the United States the number of 
cases of blindness occurring in young children 
is steadily diminishing. This is due partly to 
increasing knowledge on the part of the medical 
profession, partly to the advance of sanitation 
in home and school, and partly to increased 
and more humane knowledge among the people 
generally. In other words, it is a result of the 
advance of civilization. 

The Senate, by ratifying a treaty with 
Great Britain and Germany, transfers one of the 
Samoan Islands to the sovereignty of the United 
States. The statement sounds a little queer,—as 
applied to an act of this government,—although 
it would be quite a matter of course for any 
one of the great colonizing powers of Europe. 
Perhaps it is not wholly because the national 
conscience is becoming callous that we think 
the government of Samoa by Germany and the 
United States will be better for the islanders 
than their government of themselves by weak 
and warring factions. 

A unique enterprise has been established 
by the vicar of an English parish, in the opening 
of a “toy hospital,” in which girls and boys are 
trained to repair broken toys of all sorts, which 
they may then continue to use or may give away 
to poorer children. Apart from the economies 
thus effected, and the benevolence promoted, the 
children are taught useful industry, and are also 
incited to be more careful of their toys. The old 
rule runs, “If you couldn’t make it you shouldn’t 
break it.” This modern enterprise may not 
enable boys and girls to make things, but teaching 
the art of mending them is the next best thing. 

The heliograph, so often mentioned in 
newspapers in connection with British military 
operations in South Africa, has been termed 
“the trump card of visual signalling,” since it 
possesses four essential military virtues—porta- 
bility, rapidity of action, ease of range and 
secrecy. ‘Through its mechanism, the sun’s rays 
can be reflected upon any desired place by means 
of a movable mirror attached to a tripod, and 
messages, in the dot and dash method of tele- 
graphy, readily transmitted. The signals can be 
read only in the direct line upon which the rays 
are transmitted, so that its secrecy in operation 
is perfect. The “helio” is easily portable— 
weighing, with its accessories, no more than a 
soldier’s rifle. paths 

The large endowment recently raised in 
Northern cities for General Armstrong’s beloved 
school at Hampton, and the practical interest 
taken in Booker Washington’s Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, are fresh proofs of Whittier’s assertion that 
the black and white races are in tether, and must 
rise or fall together. The poem with which this 
rhyme concludes, originated as follows: When 
Gen. O. O. Howard was working among the 
negro schools, at the close of the war, he said to a 
class in Atlanta that he was going North, and 
inquired what message he should take to the 
folk up there. There was a dead silence for a 
moment, when a little fellow in a white jacket 
looked into the face of the beloved one-armed 
soldier and replied: “‘Massa, tell ’em we’s risin’, 
we’s risin’!”’ are 

The estimate is made by a high authority 
that the standard of personal morality is higher 
in America than in England, the standard of 
commercial morality a little lower, and that of 
political morality decidedly lower. If this be so, 
the interesting question arises to what extent 
men can be honest in private life and dishonest 
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in public life. It does not seem logical that a 
man should permanently differentiate between a 
few of his countrymen and the great mass of 
them, so that when dealing with his neighbor he 
is honest and honorable, and when dealing with 
the whole nation he is not. Soon or late, the 
same rule must apply in both and in all cases. 
The question is, whether the standard of public 
morality shall be brought up to that of private 
morality, or the latter shall be brought down to 
the former. 


“Portunately, I failed to win the prize,” 
the historian Freeman once said, referring to an 
Oxford essay on the Norman Conquest. “Had 
I won it, I should have flattered myself I knew 
all about the subject. As it was, I went on and 
learned something about it.’’ The “something” 
is set forth on one of the greatest monuments 
of English historical scholarship. That is an 
incident of peace. A consideration of war moves 
Mrs. Fuller-Maitland to a like appreciation of 
the profit of defeat : 

“ Reverse,” “defeat,” the words went round 

And steeled each heart and nerved each hand. 


Not so success’s trumpet soun: 
Could fire the land. 
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Who is Vice-President? 


HIS question, which a subscriber asks, 
has probably puzzled many other persons. 
There is no Vice-President of the United 

States. When Vice-President Hobart died, the 
office became vacant, and will remain so until 
March 4th, next year. 

But the succession to the presidency is carefully 
provided for. If President McKinley should 
die, the Secretary of State, whoever he may be, 
will, if eligible to the presidency, at once qualify 
as President. 

If for any reason the office of Secretary of 
State should be vacant in such an emergency, 
or its incumbent should be as yet unconfirmed 
by the Senate, or under impeachment, or not 
constitutionally eligible to election as President, 
the succession would pass to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and so on through the Cabinet in an 
appointed order. 

Prior to 1886, when the present law regulating 
the succession was’ passed, the President pro 
tempore of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives were next in order of 
suecession to the presidency. 

The existing system is much the better of the 
two, inasmuch as the members of the Cabinet 
are always of the same party as the President, 
while the presiding officers of Congress frequently 
are of another party. It is no longer possible, 
as it used to be, for the party character of the 
administration to be changed by the death of 
the elected President and Vice-President. 
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A Church Census. 


HE County Sabbath-School Association 
ct of Philadelphia hopes to accomplish on 
Washington’s birthday the remarkable feat 

of taking a complete census of the whole city. 

This task usually occupies the government 
census employés for several weeks. To accom- 
plish it in twenty-four hours, the Sabbath- 
School Association will, of course, divide the city 
into very small districts, and apportion the work 
among a large army of enumerators. Repre- 
sentatives of all the Christian organizations of 
Philadelphia, from the Roman Catholic Church 
to the Salvation Army, will be represented in the 
work. 

The object of the census is to make a list of all 
the people in the city who attend church or 
Sunday school. A similar undertaking was 
carried to a successful issue in Pittsburg, with 
most satisfactory results. It was learned that 
twenty-five thousand people in that city who had 
formerly been church attendants had ceased to 
go. As they dropped out of the religious life of 
the churches, so, too, they gradually lost touch 
with the social life of which they had formerly 
been a part. To many of them the visit of the 
census-taker seemed like a personal appeal, call- 
ing up all those sacred associations which cluster 
about the memory of “‘a church home.” 

It thus gave the clergymen a basis for more 
intelligent work toward regaining former parish- 
ioners, and furnished an excellent foundation for 
judicious charities. All of these beneficial results 
will doubtless be duplicated in Philadelphia. 

The undertaking proclaims most emphatically 
the desire of the Christian Church of to-day to 
learn the needs of all men, to reach all and to 
help all. 
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Expulsions from Congress. 


HE “Roberts case” in Congress has excited 

intense interest throughout the country. 

The sentiment of the House of Represen- 
tatives seems to be as strong as public sentiment 
generally that the Utah member elect should 
not be permitted to occupy the seat, but it is 
somewhat divided as to whether he should be 
excluded altogether, or allowed to take the oath 
as a member and then be expelled. 

Although the Constitution gives an unlimited 
power to each house of Congress, “with the 
concurrence of two-thirds, to expel a member,” 
the right has been exercised but once by the 
House of Representatives. In 1861, John B. 
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Clark of Missouri was expelled for having entered 
the Confederate army. 

The Senate expelled Jesse D. Bright of 
Indiana, in 1862, “for disloyalty,” and it also 
expelled Senators Polk and Johnson of Missouri, 
and Senator Breckinridge of Kentucky, who had 
been Vice-President, for joining the Southern 
Confederacy. With these exceptions, the only 
instance of an expulsion of a member by the 
Senate was in 1797, when William Blount of 


Tennessee was expelled, by a vote of twenty-five | 
to one, for “conspiracy to deliver New Orleans | 


to Great Britain, and to instigate the Creeks 
and Cherokees to assist the British in conquering 
the Spanish territory of Louisiana.” 

Thus, in the whole history of the government, 
there has been but one case of expulsion save in 
connection with the Civil War, and that one case 
was more than a century ago, and the offence 
was treason. 

There have been many narrow escapes from 
expulsion. The vote in the case of Senator John 
Smith of Ohio, suspected of complicity in the 
Aaron Burr conspiracy, was nineteen to ten 
against him. One more affirmative vote would 
have made the necessary two-thirds. In repeated 
instances committees of both houses have recom- 
mended expulsion, but the punishment has been 
changed to public censure. In other cases 
members have resigned when they saw that 
expulsion was inevitable. 

It is creditable to Congress that it has never 
abused its unrestricted power, amid the tempta- 
tions presented by the stress of party warfare. 
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PERSEVERANCE. 


Seldom will any fail who tries 
With patient hand and steadfast eyes. 
Walter Savage Landor. 
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Graduates in Housework. 


PUBLIC-SPIRITED woman of Kansas 
A City has become convinced that the only 
satisfactory solution of the “servant-girl 
problem” must come through education and a 
systematic training for domestic service: To put 
her theory to the test, she is trying to establish a 
college for servant-girls, with an endowment of 
two hundred thousand dollars. 

Her plan contemplates courses in the cooking 
of meats, vegetables, bread and pastry; in 
laundry work, dish-washing, chamber work, 
table service, the care of the sick and other 
domestic duties, for the mastery of which 
diplomas will be granted upon graduation. 

That the institution may be largely self- 
supporting, it will place its products on sale. 
Persons whose “help’’ has deserted them at an 
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competition in home markets of foreign 200dg 
paying reduced duties. They do not like to gq 
the duty lowered on wool from the Arygenting 
Républic, or on jewelry or glassware or « SMNetigg 
from France, or on fruits, vegetables an: Sugar 
from the British West Indies. 

Tactically, the opponents of these treaties haye 
two advantages. They have only to cet one 
more than one-third of the Senate on their side 
to defeat the treaties, and they may do this by 
combining against all the treaties those who fing 
anything obnoxious in any of them. Moreover 
since each of the treaties will fail unless ratifiej 
within a certain time, delay in acting upon them 
will be as effective as hostile votes, and constitutes 
the chief peril to which the treaties are ex posed, 
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Making Charity a Habit. 


AST Christmas, the Church Messenger ills us, 
® the children in a farm school on Long 
Island received, according to custom, g 
sum contributed by the summer visitors to provide 
a tree and gifts to be hung on it. Their parents 
| were well-to-do farmers who made Christmas g 
| happy holiday to them. This gift of their city 
friends was always 4 luxury in excess of ordinary 
fun. 

A week before Christmas their teacher told them 
| of a miserable negro community, showing them, 
photograph of the hungry, barefoot boys and girls, 
into whose lives pleasure seldom came. 

One boy shouted, “‘Let’s send them a Christmas 
box!” The others agreed eagerly. 

“Take time to think about it,” their teacher 
warned them. He gave to each child a paper, on 
which the child’s name was written. “Think it 
over until to-morrow,” he said, “and then write 
upon this paper the share of your Christmas money 
which you will give to the negroes—one-half, one- 
third or none. No other child must know what 
you give.” 

The papers were returned the next day, and on 
each was written, “AIL” 

The money was spent by the children in gifts 
which were packed by themselves in a huge box, 
and sent with great delight. 

This practical bit of kindness did more to kindle 
God’s fire of charity in their hearts than years of 
vague discourses upon the duty of benevolence. 

One of the most influential and wealthy of 
American families has been noted for three gener- 
ations for active and systematic benevolence. A 
friend recently congratulated one of them upon 
this noble family trait. 
| “I do not think,” he replied, “that my people 
| are one whit more kindly or have any warmer 
| hearts than others. Butmy old grandfather made 
| charity a habit in the family. His children and 
| grandchildren were taught that to look after the 
| poor was part of their daily business. To be 
| charitable has come to be a matter of course to 
us, not an occasional spiritual exercise.” 
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inopportune time may order meals from the | 


college, and private families may have their | 


washing done there. 

The plan has already been tried elsewhere 
with some promise of success. The dignity of 
domestic service may, perhaps, be established, as 
that of nursing has been, and a more intelligent, 
competent and self-respecting class of young 
women may thus be attracted to housework. 

But there are also dangers to be considered. 
If the “lady of the house” has not taken domestic 
“electives” in her own college education, how 
will she feel about offering suggestions to the 


valedictorian of the class in pie culture, or giving | 


orders to one who has taken honors for advanced 
work in baked apples ? 

Will she dare to maintain her personal prefer- 
ences against the august authority of the muffin 
professor or the chair of comparative dish-wash- 
ing? And if she does, will the suggestion be 
received in an amiable and chastened spirit, with 
no defiant glance at the framed diploma hanging 
over the sink? 

‘The problem of domestic service is much more 
than a mere matter of education, important though 
that is as a foundation. Art in omelettes and 
eminence in beans will be useless without cordial 
good-will and coéperation between mistress and 
maid. The new college, if it is to attain a real 
success, will need a well-equipped chair of applied 
Christianity. 
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The Reciprocity Treaties. 


‘HE Senate has under consideration seven 
reciprocity treaties. One is with the 
Argentine Republic, one with France, 

and five with Great Britain, which relate to 
trade with British Guiana and the West Indies. 

Such arrangements have a sentimental value, 
because they tend to promote friendliness between 
the nations affected. But the real basis on which 
they are prepared is one of enlightened selfish- 
ness. Each government considers what conces- 
sions it can afford to make in admitting the 
products of the other, and whether the counter- 
concessions offered by the other are a sufficient 
offset. Neither means to give away anything; 
and in a polite and diplomatic way, both try to 
get a little the better of the bargain. 

In the treaties now under consideration, there 
are two groups of American interests affected. 
There are those which expect to profit by the 
foreign concessions on their products. If the 
treaties take effect, certain kinds of American 
goods will sell more freely in the foreign markets 
affected, because they will have to pay less duty 
than competing products from other countries. 
But there are other interests which dread the 





Her Husband’s Honor. 


NE day, more than a year ago, a Baltimore 

woman went to the city hall to pay her 

taxes. Besides the money necessary for 

| that purpose she carried a package containing 

seven hundred and fifty-two dollars, which she 
intended to deposit in the bank. 

She had paid the taxes and started for the bank, 
when she discovered that the money intended for 
deposit was missing. The hurried search back 
along the route she had come, and her anxious 
| inquiries at the tax-collector’s office, failed to 
| discover a trace of the missing package. Adver- 
tisements offering liberal rewards brought no 
answer, except a single postal card, evidently in 
a man’s hand, and asking for a detailed descrip- 
tion of the lost bills. A reply was sent, as 
requested, to the “general delivery” department 
| of the post-office ; but nothing further was heard 

from the unknown writer, and the money came to 
be regarded as irrevocably lost. 

- The other day the door-bell rang, and the woman 
was told that a stranger—a lady—wished to see 
her. In the reception-room she found a heavily 
veiled figure, clad in deepest mourning. 

Although the heavy veil concealed the stranger's 
features, her voice showed, as soon as she began 
to speak, that she was deeply stirred by some 
strong emotion. 

“I have come,” she said, ‘to ask if you lost 4 
package of money about a year ago—something 
over seven hundred dollars.” 

“Why, yes, I did. A year ago last month 
There were seven hundred and fifty-two dollars in 
the package, mostly in new tens and twenties.” 

“It is all here,” said the stranger, holding out 
@ parcel. As the owner of the package took it, 
wonderingly, the unknown caller continued: 

“I never knew until yesterday that it had not 
been returned. My husband found it. He told 
me he had seen an advertisement and written 
about it, and 1 thought he had sent the money # 
the owner; but—he died last week—and—! found 
it—among his papers, and your name was on the 
wrapper. I—I am sure he meant to return it. 
He must have—forgotten it. He was careless 
sometimes. And I came at once to give you the 
money and tell you about it, so you would know 
he didn’t mean to keep it.” 

The pitiful plea for a dead husband’s reputation 
was ended, and the caller was gone before the 
owner of the lost package could learn her name 
or address or anything else about her. ‘The feW 
words on the wrapper of the money parce! were 
in the same hand as the writing on the postal card 
of a year ago. 

Probably she will never know who the m:n was 
who found her property, or what passed in his 
soul during the year he kept it. Had he beet 
honest until his fingers grasped the possibilities 
wrapped in those crisp new bank-notes’ Was 
his first impulse even then an honest one, from 
which the postal card resulted? None but the 
Searcher of hearts will ever know. He alone 
could tell how long the powers of good and of evil 
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fought together. for the mastery, and why the 
man wrote the owner’s address on the package, 
although he kept the money; or whether he wrote 
it early, a8 @ safeguard against himself, or only 
with the fear of death upon him. 

Nor can any but God, who gave it, measure the 
depth of that wifely love to which a husband’s 
noblest legacy was an unblemished name, and the 
plot upon his memory worse than death. 


~ 
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IRISH TURNS AND TWISTS. 
The author of “Irish Life and Character” says 
truly that one has only to mix with an Irish crowd 
to hear many a laughable expression, quite inno- 





cently uttered. As the Duke and Duchess of 
York were leaving Dublin in 1897, amid enthusi- 
astic cheering, an old woman remarked: 

“Ah! Isn’t it the fine reception they’re gettin’, 
goin’ away?” 


In 1892, Dublin University celebrated its ter- 
centenary, and crowds of visitors were attracted 
to the city. Two laborers, rejoiced at the general 
prosperity, thus expressed their feelings. 

“Well, Tim,” said one, “thim tarcintinaries does 
a dale for the thrade of Dublin, and no mistake.” 

“Oh, faix they do!” said the other. “And whin, 
with the blessin’ of God, we get home rule, sure 
we can have as manny of thim as we plase.” 

An old woman, seeing a man pulling a young 
calf roughly along the r-ad, exclaimed: 

“Oh, you bla’gr..-*! That’s no way to thrate a 
fellow-crather.” 

“Sure,” said a laborer to a young lady who was 
urging him to send his children to school, ‘‘I’d do 
anything for such a sweet, gintlemanly lady as 
yourself.” 

Again, the laborers on a large estate decided 
that it would be more convenient for them if they 
could be paid every week instead of every fort- 
night. One of their number was sent to place 
their proposition before the land-agent, and this 
was his statement: 

“If you plase, sir, it’s me desire, and it is also 
ivery other man’s desire, that we resave our fort- 
night’s pay ivery week.” 

An exasperated sergeant, drilling a squad of 
recruits, called to them at last: 

“Halt! just come over here, all of ye, and look 
at yourselves. It’s a fine line ye’re keepin’, isn’t 
it?” 
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COURTSHIP SUNDAYS. 


The Dutch November, like our own June, is 
the month of marriages, but the good people of 
Holland are more businesslike in these matters 
than Americans are, and it is the usual thing with 
them to compress match-making in all its branches 
within this single month. The four Sundays of 
November mark the four stages of the courtship, 
and each is known by its individual name, as 
“Review,” “Decision,” “Purchase” and “‘Posses- 
sion” Sunday. 

On Review Sunday in every village, the whole 
population lingers after church while the young 
people parade about, youths and maidens gazing 
at each other, but shyly forbearing to speak. 

Decision Sunday is a long step forward. After 
the service, each bachelor approaches the maiden 
of his choice with a ceremonious bow. He must 
be shrewd, for from her manner of responding he 
is to judge whether it is the part of wisdom or of 
danger to make further advances. 

If the test of Decision Sunday is safely passed, 
the suitor waits a week, and upon Purchase 
Sunday calls upon the parents of his beloved. 
With their approval, he may appear on Possession 
Sunday as a prospective bridegroom. 

November is chosen as the fittest month of the 
year because the hardest work of farming is over, 
and the comfortable time of gathering the harvest 
is the merriest season of all. Possibly, also, the 
Dutch lords of creation are not averse to haying a 
wife to cook for them, and make them comfortable 
during the long winter. 
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BEECHER’S FEE. 


The power of an orator can be largely measured 
by the degree of confidence which he inspires, and 
judged by this standard, Henry Ward Beecher 
must be reckoned among the greatest speakers of 
modern times. Men who heard him in the pulpit 
or talked with him out of it could not question 
the sincerity which showed forth in his face, his 
manner and his voice. 

Mr. Beecher was on a lecturing tour and Major 
Pond, his manager, was sitting beside him in the 
railway car. Suddenly the preacher slapped his 
hand on the little wateh-pocket of his trousers and 
drew forth a small envelope. For a moment he 
looked at it in surprise, then opened it and 
smiled. Presently he turned to his companion. 

“Major,” said he, “I married a great railroad 
Magnate a few months ago, and’as I was taking 
leave of him, he handed me an envelope, which I 
slipped in my pocket, unopened. That was the 
last I thought of it until to-day. Just now I 
opened it, and this is what I found.” 

The major took the envelope. Within it were 
five one-thousand-dollar bills. 
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A COMPLIMENT SPOILED. 


A funny little aneedote of the poet, Whittier, 
Was recently related, which exemplifies charac- 
teristically both his considerate kindliness and 
the well-known defect of his vision. 

At a picnic gathering on the banks of the Merri- 
mac he had chanced to stray along a wooded path 
* Sone distance from the rest of the company. 
When, coming up quietly behind two little girls in 
their first teens who had also wandered away 
from the others of the party, he overheard their 
conversation. Fourteen isa sensitive as well as an 
awkwa rd age, and one of the two, a tall, angular 
girl, was almost erying beeause she had heard 
oad of the boys say she “looked like a guy in her 
i W cress.” The dress was a rather bright red, 

ade over from an elder sister’s, and her own 
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anxious suspicions that it was unbecoming were 
thus cruelly confirmed. 

“What’s this—what’s this?” Mr. Whittier broke 
in benevolently. “Thee needn’t mind what a rude 
boy says about it, Mary. Thee looks very well 
indeed,”—Mary began to smile,—“‘under the trees 


| here, and with that bough in thy hand. Why, 


Mary, thee looks like an Oread!” 

Mary blushed with pl e, and the poet, with | 
a friendly nod, emphasized his pretty compliment 
by repeating, “Like an Oread, Mary, dressed all 
in green. Does thee know what an Oread is?” 

Poor Mary! She was not very sure what an 
Oread was, but she knew only too well the color 
of her dreadful dress. She had forgotten that 
Mr. Whittier was partially color-blind, and could 
not distinguish between green and red. 





AMPLE PROOF. 


Viadimir Vassilievich Stassov, says the Atlantic, | 
is the director of the Imperial Public Library in | 
Russia, and has not only accomplished a vast 
amount of literary work, but has been identified 
for the last fifty years with the artistic and literary | 
movement of the nationalist party in Russia. He | 
has always had the strongest national feeling, and 
in that respect he differs widely from Tourgeniev, 
who has never been thoroughly in touch with the 
younger generation of his own countyymen. The 
two men were friends, but they never agreed. 


The subject of Poushkin was invariably danger- 
ous. Stassov did not admire the poet; Tourgeniev 
would not hear a word of disparagement of him. 

one oceasion Stassov called upon the novelist | 
at his hotel, and found him suffering from gout, 
and consequently in an irascible frame of mind. 
The talk d ieperecney to Poushkin, and 
led to the usual dispute, in the course of which 
they chanced to upon some trifling point. 

Stassov called attention to the fact that,for once 
their views coincided. At this Tourgeniev burst 
into a loud laugh, and began to pace the room in 
his wadded jacket and wide plush shoes, waving 
his hand, and speaking in a tragi-comical voice: 

“Agreed, are we? Agreed, ! y, if 
the moment should ever come in which I felt that 
I agreed with you about anything, I should rush 
to the window” (here he suited the action to the 
word, and shuffled to the window on his gouty 
feet), “fling it wide open and call to the passers-by: 
‘Help! he R! Take me to a lunatic asylum! I 
agree with Stassov !’” 

here was a hearty laugh on both sides, and the 
evening ended, as one of them wrote, “In such a 
happy and genial mood as rarely happened with 
us two.” 





PURSUING THE ARGUMENT. 


Earnest of heart and soul as he was, John 
Wesley was not without a quiet humor, having its 
rise, perhaps, in his store of common sense. This 
it was which sometimes came to his aid, when 
even his eloquence did not suffice to accomplish 
his chosen work. 


“Qn Thursday, the 20th May [1742],” says his | 
journal, “I set out. The next aiternoon I stopped 
a little at nn ap and then rode on till I | 
overtook a serious man with whom I immediately | 
fell into conversation. He presently gave me to | 
know what his opinions were, therefore 1 said 
nothing to contradict them. 

“But this did not content him. He was quite 
uneasy to know whether I held the doctrines of 
the decrees that he did. But I told him over and 
over we had better keep to practical things, lest 
we should be angry at one another. And s0 we 
did for two miles till he caught me unawares, and 
dr. me into a dispute before I knew where I | 
was. He then Ww warmer and warmer; told | 
me that I was rotten at heart, and supposed I | 
was one of John Wesley’s followers. I told him, 
‘No. Iam John Wesley himself.’ 

“Upon which he would gladly have run away | 
outright. But being the better mounted of the 

, | kept close to his side, and endeavored to | 
show him his heart till we came into the street of | 
Northampton.” 

What a picture this is! The man who did not 
wish to be converted, straining to shake off the 
Wesleyan ———— But Wesley is the better 
mounted, and he cannot do it, so they scamper 
into Northampton together. 


THE TRUTH OF A PROVERB. 


That a man who is his own lawyer has a fool for 
a client has often been admitted with much sorrow 
and expense. A new instance of the old truth has | 
recently been reported by a contemporary. 


Some years ago a Southern lawyer brought suit | 
against the South Carolina Railroad for damages 
to his property. He lost the case in the superior 
court, but insisted upon carrying it to the supreme 
court, where he represented his own case. He 
began his argument by saying whimsically: ““May 
it please the court, there is an old French adage 
which says, ‘A man who is his own lawyer hath a 
fool for a client.’ ” 

The next week the supreme court pronounced 
its decision, which was adverse to the Southerner. | 
He was in Augusta at the time, but received the | 
announcement of his second and final disappoint- | 
ment by means of a telegram sent him by a prom- | 
inent judge, who was an intimate friend of his. } 

The telegram read as follows: “Judgment for | 
defendant in error. French adage affirmed by 
supreme court.” 





THE WHEREABOUTS OF THE H. 


Among the many good stories of legal lights 
which Sir Edward Russell has told in his recent 
book, “‘That Reminds Me —” is one of a Serjeant | 
Channell who had the English habit of hitting off | 
his h’s. | 


One day before Mr. Justice Creswell, a some- | 
time sayer of sly and dry things, a ship case | 
was being tried, and Serjeant nnell was on 
one side and Sir Frederic Tresiger on the other. | 
Every time the former mentioned the vessel he | 
ealled her the Ellen; every time the other counsel 
mentioned her he called her the Helen. At last 
the judge, with quaint gravity, said: 

“Stop! What was name of the ship? I 
have it in my notes the Zillen and the Helen. 
Which is it?” 

The bar grinned. Then Tresiger said, in his 
blandest and most fastidious manner: 

“Oh, my lud, the ship was christened Helen, but 
she lost her h in the chops of the Channell.” 


SCOTLAND was not very papuipe with the Eng- 
lish, during the latter half of the eighteen 
cent , and Fox expressed a common opinion 
when said, “I would not be my first for all 
of my second that is contained in my whole.” 
Answer, “Scotland.” 3 





COMPANION. 


For the teeth use “ Brown's Camphorated Sapona- | 
ceous Dentifrice.” The only sure preventive of deposits | 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Adv. 


Brass Band 


Instruments. Drums, Uniforms 
& Supplies. Write for catalog. 445 
illustrations. FREE; it gives Mu- 
sic and Instructions for New Bands. 
LYON & HEALY, 
40 Adams St.. CHICAGO. 


A Good Sign 


for a good garden in 1900 is to plant 
Maule’s Seeds Maule’s Seeds 
lead all, have done so for years and 
are as far ahead as ever in the race. 


PLANT : 


MAULE’S SEEDS 


in 1900 and have the finest garden in your 
neighborhood. Our new ge is 
the best seed book of the year. It con- 
tains hundreds of illustrations, four 
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which unlocks the best oppor- 
tunities in the Business World 
is the skilled use of the 


Remington 
Typewriter 


because the chief demand is al- 














We have no agents or branch stores. All 


New Spring 
Suits, *5. 


UR Spring Catalogue of 
‘Tailor - Made Suits and 
Skirts is now ready. We 

picture in it all of the newest 
styles, and will mail it /ree, 
together with samples of the 
materials, to the lady who wishes 
to dress well at moderate cost. 
No ready-made garments, but 
everything made to order; we 
show you exclusive things that 
cannot be found elsewhere. 

Our new Spring Catalogue 


















Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 
New Skirts in the latest 
Paris cut, up. 
Wash Suits, $4 up. 
Wash Skirts, $3 up. 
Rainy-Day Suits and Skirts 
made of double-face 
materials. 

Bicycle Suits, and Skirts, 

et Jackets, Riding 
abits, Golf Suits 
and Skirts. 
We also make finer gar- 
ments and send samples 
of all grades. We pay 


ere. If, when writing, 
you will mention any 
particular kind or color 
of samples that you 
em pea we shall be glad to send you an assortment of the 
ind you wish. 
Write to-day for Catalogue and samples — we will send 
them to you /ree by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


ways for Remington operators. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT , 327 Broadway, N.Y. | 
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Ask your Decorator for Q 


RIGHARD £E. THIBAUT’S 
20th Century 


WALL PAPERS, 


600 artistic designs in the new- 
est colorings to select from. It 
will pay you to look at our sam- 
ples before you buy. Prices 
range from §c., 6c., 7c. and up 
to 40c. per roll. 


A Kepresentative Wanted in every town 
where our Wall Papers are not handled to sell on 
commission from large sample books. Write for 
Particulars. 


Established for over 20 years. 





48-50-52 E. 13th St., near Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
The Largest Wall Paper House in the World. 
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CHICAGO, ILL. 


Nothing helps so 
to alter the dreary }}), 
hue of 
Blue Mondays, ; 
Black Fridays and | | 


gray other days as G~ 


a good bicycle. i 





The Featherstone Satisfies. 


FEATHERSTONE CATALOGUE FREE. 








AMERICAN BICYCLE CO., 
FEATHERSTONE SALES DEPT., 











Buy at 
First Hand 


Deal with the makers direct and secure 
handsome, staunchly built, latest style car- 
riages and high-grade harness, with only 
one moderate profit added to the cost of 
making:—Dealer’s Profits Cut Off. 

Our Catalogue will help you to choose 
from the biggest and fullest assortment of 
carriages, buggies, harness, robes, blankets 
and horse equipments. It accurately pic- 





tures and de- 






scribes all the | 3,” 
many styles, | Price, 
and fully ex-| $%2-9%-. 


plains our meth- 
od of selling di- 
rect. Mailed free. 
THE COLUMBUS 
CARRIAGE 
AND HARNESS CO., 
Cotumbas, Ohio. 
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watch. 


AMERICAN 
BICYCLE CO., 








Not built like a dollar watch, but like a full-jewelled hundred-dollar 
There is not a bearing nor a part in the Sterling that does not 
have careful inspection before assembling the wheel. 
Bicycle wears like a watch, too, if given the same care. 


«.. SEND FOR STERLING CATALOGUE .... 


WESTERN WHEEL SALES DEPT., 


501 N. Wells Street, CHICAGO. 


The Sterling 


36 Warren Street, NEW YORK. 

















THE RIDE TO SCHOOL 
ae Florence Josephine Boy 








When the snow is coming down, 
And the fences, bare and brown, 
Capping white, 
And there’s not a breeze to stir 
Flakes that held to branch and burr 
Through the night; 
Then there comes a happy feeling in the 
memory of the day 
When I rode to school with father in the old 
pung sleigh. 


There was snow the same as now, 
Topping every branch and bough 
Through the wood ; 
And the spruces seemed to be 
Each a giant Christmas tree 
Where it stood, 
Bent and hung with toy and doll, till I wished | 
that I could stay, 
And would turn about and watch them from 
the old pung sleigh. 


Then the shapes along the walls— 
Queer old women holding shawls 
In their laps; 
And the tents without a door, 
And the balsam stumps that wore 
Pointed caps; 
And the tracks across the snow, where a 
squirrel frisked away 
When he heard the squeak and rattle of the 
old pung sleigh. 


There were thimbles you could see 
On the big thorn apple-tree 
Near the bars; 
And the flakes that fell about, 
As I held my mittens out, 
Looked like stars; | 
And beside the road a hemlock reached its | 
arms across the way, | 
And would sift a shower on us in the old 
pung sleigh. | 





And the lash on father’s whip, 
How it used to trail and dip 
In the snow. 
I can hear the chickadees 
Singing in the maple-trees, 
And I know 
From the pleasures of the present I would | 
gladly turn away 
. Just to ride to school with father in the old 
pung sleigh. | 
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** You Missed Your Chance.”’ 


HE truth that ‘‘prevention is better 
than cure” comes home with 
supreme solemnity to the soul 
after a cure is no longer possible. 

Mrs. J. K. Barney, in the last 
report of the Massachusetts 

Prison Association, mentions the 

sorrow of a Western lady who 
accused herself of unfaithfulness. When young, 
this lady, a member of a Sunday school, conceived 
the idea of doing some special work, and watching 
her opportunity, succeeded in gathering about 
her a Sunday class of five neglected street- 
boys. 

Unhappily, the motive of her undertaking 
lacked the Christian depth and consecration of a 
real missionary spirit. The effort cost something ; 
it seemed heroic, and she felt proud of it. The 
impulse that sometimes diverts young society 
ladies into what is called ‘fashionable slumming” 
appears to have been the mainspring of the 
volunteer teacher’s work, rather than any ardent 
desire of usefulness or any high sense of respon- 
sibility. 

She was amiable, and the boys liked her, and 
she kept them together several years. But as 
she afterward confessed, in all those years she 
“never once talked with them individually about 
the solemn questions of life, nor even pledged 
them to total abstinence.” 

Then the young lady went away from home, 
and did not return until after five years. In her 
absence she had grown wiser, and her Christian 
character had developed in sensibility and prac- 
tical strength. 

She had often thought of her boys, and now 
her first inquiry was for them. They were no 
jonger in the Sunday school. 

The old teachers told her they had “drifted 
away ;’’ the superintendent told her they had 
“drifted away.” 

Her search was a weary one, but she followed 





| only partly devoted her own. 


! in which they lived. No man’s life, probably, was 


| as a sizar or serving clerk. Rich students gave 


| There he wrote 





every clue till finally she met one of the five, a | 
rough young fellow bloated with drink, driving a | 
sorry-looking team. 

He was glad to see her, but evidently felt | 
ashamed of his appearance. Sadly enough she | 
looked at him, and asked after his four class- | 
mates. 

‘*T wo of us is dead,”’ he answered, “two of us 
is in prison—and I aint worth savin’.’’ 

She expostulated with him, and begged him 
with all earnestness to sign the pledge, but he 
shook his head. 

“You could ’a’ got me to do that once,” he 
said, “‘but it’s too late. You missed your chance 
with us boys, lady.” 

That teacher will never forgive herself for 





THE YOUTH'’S 


Christian work half-done. She had not won the 
souls of those five street-boys, because she had 
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Spenser, the Poet. 


HE COMPANION publishes from time to | 
time brief biographies of noted men, which 
illustrate the periods of the world’s history 


ever more significant of his time than that of the 
poet, Edmund Spenser. It was the hour of the 
supreme flowering of English poetry and philoso- 





| phy, and Spenser, with other kings of thought 


sat indoors and dreamed of fairy kingdoms and | 
romance. But it was a time, too, of brutal rapacity | 
and murder, and the poet went out and fought for 
plunder with the others, and gloried in the shed- 
ding of blood. 


He was a poor boy, in the Merchant Taylors’ | 
School in London, when the struggle between | 
Elizabeth and Mary, Queen of Scots, was at its | 
height. He heard foul talk upon the streets 
concerning one and the other, and possibly spent 
his holidays at Smithfield, laughing at the wild 
dancers and clowns at the fair. e may have 
met sometimes in the lanes near the great abbey 
another boy, Will Shakespeare by name. 

When Spenser left school he entered Cambridge 


him clothes, shoes or old books. But the poor 
sizar began to tell his marvellous stories in verse. 
and soon made his way up beyond them, and 
before he left college he began te be known as 
the English t. ere had been only one great 
ms poet before him—Chaucer. 

e made influential friends at court—Sir Phili 
Sidney and Lord Leicester; and London petted 
and flattered its one bard. 

Bards cannot live on dreams, however, and a 
friend of Spenser’s, Lord Grey, who was sent to 
Ireland by Elizabeth, took the poet with him as 
in order that he might better his 


this bettering of fortunes was accomplished 
is matter of history. The Irish lands were _— 
tioned out between the newcomers. Lord Grey 
officially reports the slaughter of their owners— 
“nearly fifteen hundred chief men and gentle- 
men, not counting the meaner sort, who were 
innumerable.” 

Spenser received his share of the land—a stretch 
of low, rich meadows. the bank of a stream 
stood a little castle, the ruins of which still remain. 
the “Faérie Queene.” 

He gained the ill will of the inhabitants by 
urging upon the queen a cruel polic agains 
them. y set fire to his castle at night. He 
and his wife eapeped to London where, after much 
suffe , he died, literally for “lack of bread.” 

He was the product of his age; his fancies were 
delicate and gentle, his acts, as we see them now, 
were harsh and cruel. 
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Chinese Farms in New York. 


T is possible, without going beyond the corpo- 
rate limits of the city of New York, to see 
Chinese farmers, dressed in the costume worn 

by the agricultural class in the Flowery Kingdom, 
engaged in cultivating Chinese delicacies with 
Chinese farm implements. The New York Zve- 
ning Post says that there are seven Chinese farms 
in that city which supply all the vegetables used 
by the ten thousand Chinese in the city and its 
neighborhood. Four of these farms are at Astoria, 
and form what is undoubtedly the most pictur- 
esque Oriental spot in the cosmopolitan city. It 
is more strikingly Chinese than anything in Mott 
Street. From his surroundings the beholder might 
imagine himself in one of the suburbs of Peking. . 


The Chinese farmers wear exactly the same 
style of dress as their brethren at home. The hat 
is made of bamboo split and braided like straw. 
It is sha) like a bell, and is flattened out with 
a broad brim, so that it answers for a hat and 
umbrella at the same time. The rest of the 
costume consists of a blouse made of coarse cotton, 
and trousers of the same. The feet are bare. 

These farmers disdain American implements, 
such as the plow, harrow and spade. They use 
those to which their ancestors have been accus- 
tomed for centuries, the most important being a 
long, bamboo-handled hoe. With this they dig up 
the cone. pulverize it, mane it into beds, prepare 
the beds for peating, plant the seeds, and cultivate 
the plants. The only other implement in use is a 
tong, three-pronged fork shaped like a hoe. 

It is twenty years since the first Chinese farmer 
started a little truck-farm near Astoria. 

The Chinese farmer is unlike his American 
brother in that he produces four times as much 
from a plot of ground. Crop after crop is raised 
in a single season, the limits of the season being 
extended far beyond those recognized by the 
American gardener. The soil of the Chinese farm 
is allowed no rest. It is hoed and watered and 
weeded from morning till night, and the vegetables 
produced are consequently of a superior quality. 

The Chinese gardener believes in plenty of water, 
and after leading it through pipes under his beds 
to a water-barrel, he laborious y lifts it out, buck- 
etful by bucketful, and throws it over the growing 
plants. It would be useless for an agent to 
attempt to sell him a garden hose. 0 self- 
respecting Chinese vegetable would grow if 
sprinkled with such a Western contrivance. 
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Questions for a Country Boy 
to Answer. 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN, one of the most 
sSagacious and practical of the world’s 
great statesmen, had the habit, it is said, 

of reducing every puzzling problem in life to a 
series of written questions and answers. ‘When 
I can see them before my eyes I can master them,” 
he used to say. There are hundreds of boys and 
girls to-day on farms and in country villages who 
are eager to go to the nearest great city to “try 
their luck.” We offer a few questions for them to 
consider before making their decision. 


First: I am going to the city in the nope of 
making my fortune. Is there any duty at home 
on which I shall turn my back when I go; any 
weightier and more urgent than that of 


making my fortune? 

Second: For every dollar to be earned there are 
at least ten competitors in the city for one here 
in the country. hat qualities have I which will 
ensure me success over the other nine? 

Third: The Jack of all trades, or “handy ma 
who can turn his hand to anything,” is not wante 
in the city. He is speedily trampled out of sight. 
Success is to be won only the men best trained 
in their own trades or professions. What trade 
or profession have 1? What roof have I given 
of special ability in any trade I have in mind, or 
that may seem attractive to me? 

Fourth: Have I energy, skill, pleasing manners. 








COMPANION. 


tact to win me a place where the crowd and the 
competition are so at? Or is my only qualifi- 
cation for town work discontent with home and 
vilege life and unfitness for work in the country? 

Fifth: At home I have the good-will and friend- 
ship given to my family and to me by people who 
have known me since I was born. This is a 
valuable capital, out of which happiness can be 
made to come. tis there in the city to atone 
for the lack of it to a r friendless boy? Isn’t 
there some occupation in the village or the coun 
town that I can secure, or cannot farming, wi 
energy and industry, be made to give me an 
adequate livelihood? 

These questions, if gravely considered, may lead 
a boy or girl of common sense to a wise choice at 
one of the great turning-points of life. 








I heard the words—straightway I stood 
In an old roadway winding through 

The hills of home, just where the wood 
Of pines broke black against the blue. 


Here four ways met beneath great trees. 

One hastened down Ghost Mountain’s ridge, 
One wandered, vagrant as a breeze, 

From where it crossed the little bridge 
Deep down within the dell, and one 

From some small clearing chanced to roam, 
And one, the last, through shade and sun, 

Led upward from my valley home. 


And by it I had climbed once more, 
To feel once more the old, divine 
Outwinging of the soul toward 
A far-off, heavenly mountain line. 


ee 


A Persevering Stowaway. 
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took aim at his right shoulder, but did not pul) 
ickly as I should have done, and the’ bute 
my astonishment that mountain of fies) 
jumped up and down like a bucking horse, ang 
en ran in a circle as if chasing his tail. 

As m as began these antics my natives 
bol or the timber, where they could climp 
trees. The rhinoceros now came on, puffing like 

steam-engine. I expected o Tun by 
and lay quiet, intending to : 
went past, but the first thing I ew he wag 
coming straight forme. I gave him a shot in the 
chest, and had barely time to jump to one side 
before he was upon the mound, trampling the 
vay spot where I had been lying. 

e swung around to chores upon me at short 
range, and as he turned I shot him through the 
lungs at four paces. He rushed straight forward 
for a hundred yards, then wheeled and once more 
started toward me. He had advanced but a few 
steps, however, when he fell dead. 
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Beecher’s Boyishness. 


Te following story was evidently not told 
to illustrate ministerial dignity; but as an 
amusing anecdote ofa great man who loved 
children, and shared their fun, it could hardly 
remain untold. 


Dr. E. K. Cressey of Brooklyn Hills, L. I., says 


| that one day, when he was a small boy, his mother 


left the house, cautioning him and his brothers to 


| be quiet and not romp while she was gone. 
Th firs. Cressey 


ere was a hair-brush with which 
was wont to punish violations of the domestic 
statutes when any such occurred, and the young- 


sters promi Presently Mr. Beecher 
arrived to make a call upon the sseys, and 
found no one to receive but demure-looking 


ys. A flash of anticipation came into his eyes 
as he joyously told his young hosts to prepare for 
the romp of their lives. 

“But mamma told us we mustn’t romp,”’ pro- 
tested the future doctor of philosophy. 

“ll take all the responsibility,” replied the 
great preacher. 

When Mrs. Cressey neared the house on her 
return she heard indications of a small riot. 
Filled with indignation at this unheard-of rebellion 





in her little republic, she rushed into the house, 
| with words of rebuke trembling on her tongue. 
| At the door she paused, petrified. Henry Ward 


HE domain of the tramp ends with the shore. | Beecher was flat on his back on the floor, with a 


Once on board ship, he ceases to be a tramp 
and becomes a stowaway. Then every 


| man’s hand is against him far more than it ever 
The stowaway is usually a | rebels 
ragged loafer, who cannot even be forged to earn | feet, the unabashed clergyman said: 


was on terra firma. 


his salt. If he hides aboard a vessel bound for 
the, United States, and makes his escape from the 


| take all the responsibili 


parcel of young Indians apparently dancing a 
ghost dance on his prostrate form and emit 
shrill yells. The appearance of the avenger 
| instan 7 Sass into silent consternation all 
except the arch-insurgent. Climbing to his 


romised my friends here to 
for this outbreak, and” 
ir-brush and presented 


“Mrs. Cressey, I 


(here he reached for the 


ship, the captain is fined one thousand dollars by | it to her with a Chesterfieldian bow) “I am ready 


the immigration authorities. 
aways, therefore, are seldom on friendly terms. 


Captains and stow- | 


to take whatever is due them. You may begin at 
once.” 
| But for once there was an infraction of the laws 


The captain of a British tramp steamer, plying | in the Cressey household that was not punished. 


between the West Indies and this country, tells 
an amusing story of a negro stowaway. 


We took a cargo of coal to St. Thomas, and soon 
after raising anchor a darky was discovered 
stowed away for’ard. He was set to work on the 
spot, and when we made Nombre de Dios, Central 
—s, he was put ashore, greatly against his 
will. 

“Captain,” he whimpered, “I like you berry 
much. I go wif you.” 

“Not this time,’ I replied, with a laugh; but 
we were scarcely out of sight of land, bound for 
Santiago, before my unwelcome guest appeared 
on deck, came deliberately up to me, and said, 
Wibaptain Tk ’ be h. I go wif , 

“Cap e you berry muc’ go you. 

This time. I treated the fellow in more s' 
fashion. He was kept a close F oagennny and when 
we reached the an port was put ashore 
without ceremony. We + several days shifting 
cargo, and then sailed for Baltimore, our home 
po ‘When we were among the Bahamas I was 

umfounded .to see my colored admirer walk up, 
solemn as usual, and say: 

Pan pe = I like you berry much, 1p we you.” 

I will admit that I was provoked. nging the 
ship’s course, I directed her to a small island near 
Fortune Island, and anchored. I had a jug filled 
with water and a flour-bag with ship’s biscuit. 
Then I ordered a boat lowered and landed m 
friend and his provisions on the little coral reef, 
from which he was certain to be rescued within a 
few hours by some fishing-boat. As I left him, the 
last words the ex-stowaway shouted were: 





“Captain, I like you berry much! I go wif you | 


nex’ trip!’ 





~~ 
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A Real Boy. 


OSEF HOFMANN, who at the age of seven 
J made his mark as a pianist, and who at ten 

began a concert tour of the United States, 
which was interrupted by the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, was by no 
means an unnatural, unboyish youth. With all 
his genius for work, he loved play as the natural 
boy has loved it since boys were. The Criterion 
relates this anecdote of him: 


During his stay at St. Petersburg, several years 
ago, he was summoned to play before the ex- 
empress, and the hour named was three in the 
afternoon. It was a glorious winter day. The 
Neva was a giamats sheet of ice, and skating 
was at its best. Immediately after luncheon 
Josef’s father found him dressing in his best, as 
if he were making ready to go to the palace. 

“Where are you going?” he demanded. 

“To play before the empress,” replied Josef. 

“But you are not to go until three o’clock.” 

“Three o’clock! Why, if I wait till then, it will 
be too late to go skating! _ I’m going now.’ 

He went. And it is not a surprise to any one 
who knows Hofmann to learn that he peeet for 
the ex-empress as soon as he reached the pa ’ 
and then went off and skated the rest of the 
afternoon. 


_—_—_—_— 208 


His First Rhinoceros. 


ILLIAM H. BROWN, author of “On the 

South African Frontier,” had established 

his camp near the caverns of Sinoia, in 
Mashonaland, for six weeks of hunting. At dawn 
on the third morning his black boys ran to his tent 
exclaiming, in eager, subdued tones: “Jnyama- 
zona, inyamazona !'” meaning, “Game, game!” 


I looked across the flat in front of our camp, 
and saw a huge rhinoceros walking leisurely along. 
I threw on my clothes, snatched my rifle, and ran 
up the river to head him off. Slipping —— 
around to the place I expected him to pass, 
peered over the rise and down the flat. There 
was no rhinoceros in sight. 

Turning about, I was astonished to see him 
staring at me not two hundred yards away. To 
my excited eyes he looked as large as an elephant. 

took cover behind mounds of earth, and finally 
reached an ant-heap within a hundred yards of 
the great beast. As he was walking toward me I 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Mr. Beecher went unspanked. 
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Getting ‘‘Even.”’ 


OME people are philosophical enough to 
accept defeat gracefully ; others nurse their 
wrath and waste much time in a mistaken 

effort to “get even.” Of one of these latter a 
Chicago paper tells an amusing story. 


A man came to a Chicago hotel for one day, and 
took his dinner outside with a friend. When he 
came to pay his bill he found himself charged with 
a day’s board, dinner and all. He protested. 
The clerk tried to explain that the American plan 
was based strictly upon time, and that if he c 
to eat elsewhere it was his own lookout, but the 
man would not be pacified. 

He paid the bill umder protest. Then he asked 
if dinner was still on, was informed that it 
lasted until nine in the evening. : 

“Then I’ll go and tackle it!” he exclaimed. 
“T’ve eaten one dinner, but I’m going to get my 
fovea out of this house, or perish in the 

m 


a 

He rushed into one of the dining-rooms, seized a 
bill of fare, and ordered wen he could think 
of. When he finally got to the end of his tether, 
the waiter handed him a check for four dollars 


and ten cents. 
“‘What’s that for?’”’ he asked in surprise. 
“Your dinner, sir.” , 
“Bat I have already ~ for my dinner in my 
5 tie —— “Tm staying here on the 


can Sy 
“Then you should have gone to the other dining- 
room,” said the waiter. “This is the European 


plan café. 

aid the bill and walked out. His 
— must have been heavy, both in body and 
2 mind. 
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Hard Names. 


N one of the Western cities where there is 4 

| considerable sprinkling of Polish inhabitants 

a couple came before a justice of the peace 
one morning to be married. 


The young man handed him the marriage license, 
and the pair stood up before him. 

“Join hands,” said his honor. 

They did so, and the justice looked at the 
document, which authorized him to unite in the 
bonds of matrimony Zacharewicz Perezynski and 
Leokowarda Jenlinseika. 

“Hem!” he said, clearing his throat. “Zacha— 
aon, do you take this woman,” and s0 

‘orth. 

“Yes, sir,” responded the young man. : 

“Leo—h’m—er—ah—wicz, do you take this man 
to be,” and so forth. 

“Yessir.” ‘ 

“Then I pronounce you husband and wife,” said 
his honor,—glad to find something that he could 

ronounce,—“and I congratulate you both on 

ving reduced those two names to one!” 
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Against Betting. 


R. NEMO, a strong partisan, felt so sure of 

M the result of a November election i one 

of the states that he laid a considerable 

wager upon it—a fool’s argument, by the way— 
and lost. 


Still, he gave no outward sign of disappointment 
till a few days before Thanksgiving. 

Coming home one evening, he said to his wife: 

“Nancy, have you made any arrangements for 
the Thanksgiving dinner?” a 

“Yes,” she replied. “I have ordered a turkey. 

“Well,” he rejoined, “suppose you countermaD 
that order. We can get along with a chicken oF 
two this year. I’d be content to eat the poorest 


old goose in the market—only it would make me 
feel as if I were a cannibal.” 
From which it would seem that the experience, 





although costly, had not been without profit. 
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Yet stamped it quick while Jane, the nurse, dire 


5 


He sent a valentine to * Grandma dearest ;”’ 

She li in ¢ t w 
ived off in the coun tvfap away, 

And grandpa brought it home within his uly 


One snowy; blowy February day. 


Jou see he was a very little laddie, 





And found it harder far tharysghy play ; 


Some awful Kili AEke ary day.” 


e Wanted ah! so much—to write,.*‘ 1 lev r 
He id tm a tm 


And tried, and cried a little, so they say, 


LD es 
All on a certain February!iday. 


cted 


ut all that grandma seg pirin the letter 


Then said, “ My grandma’s sure to understand itSi¢f 





Was C-AT; D-O-G, just that way, 
And she said it made her happy as a princess 


ThasfZnowy, blowy February’ day. 
CET ' 


Alix. Thorn 


Stef Aero 
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Dorothy Dixs \Jalentine Party. 


Everybody knew Dorothy’s cousin, Fred Grant, was 
coming from the West to make her a visit. How 
could they help knowing, for she talked of nothing 
else from the time she arose in the morning until 
her curly head touched the pillow at night. It was, 

When Fred comes” | am going to do this or that. 


You see, Dorothy thought a person coming hundreds 
and hundreds of miles, just to see one person, ought | 
H | hearts, a necklace of hearts around her neck, and 

er mother agreed with her, and said, “As he is | 
coming about February fourteenth, you will have to | 
a valentine party for him, so that he may be- | 
Or | “my cousin from the far West.” 

Course, Dorothy was delighted to do so, and | 


to have an extremely good time. 


have 


come acquainted with your playmates.” 


“gu invitations were sent to her friends. Mamma 
'* printed them on pink cardboard, and in the centre 
She pasted a blue heart. 


Dorothy 


day afi Dix requests the pleasure of your company on Satur- 


ernoon, February 14th, from three until seven o'clock. 


Dorothy slipped them into envelopes nearly cov- 


ered with dear little Cupids, then Mrs. Dix wrote the | 





names, and Andrew, the coachman, delivered them. 
Until the longed-for time arrived, twenty lads and 
lassies were on the tiptoe of expectation, feeling sure 


four hours of happiness awaited them; and they were | 


not disappointed. Everything was beautiful, even the 
day bright and sunshiny; the afternoon was brimful 


| of surprises which the young folks enjoyed as one 


by one they appeared. 

The first one was Dorothy, who represented the 
Queen of Hearts, and a dear, sweet little queen she 
made, with her dress nearly covered with tiny red 


a crown of violets on her head; they were made of 
paper, with a large heart in front. She proudly in- 
troduced the quaint little figure standing by her as 
He wore a robe of 
Canton flannel, having scattered all over it gilt hearts 
cut from paper. His crown glistened with glass beads 
and diamond dust, and more than one was heard to 
remark that they looked “like real diamonds.” 
During the early part of the afternoon both Fred 
and Dorothy were cijnified and stately, as a king and 
queen ought to be, but when the merry games began, 
they forgot, and dropping their royalty were like 


the rest of the crowd, only a fun-loving boy and girl. 
The best surprise of all was just before supper. 


| The jingle of a bell was heard, and as they were 


wondering what it meant, in trotted Dorothy’s big dog 
Chieftain, drawing a flower-bedecked cart, in which 
was seated her small brother Carl, dressed as a 
postman, with a bag swung over his shoulder, filled 
to overflowing with valentines, enough for all; and 
how glad Dorothy was that each one thought his own 
the prettiest, for she “had found it such hard work 
to get twenty valentines, one just as lovely as the 
other.” 

| am glad to say that the supper was as nice as 
everything else. There were pink plates to eat from, 
wax tapers burned under pink shades beside each 
plate, a cute candy Brownie looking pert and comical 
in his pointed cap. The cakes were heart-shaped, 
bearing the names of the different boys and girls; 
and last, but not least, was served pink ice-cream, 
with pink bonbon boxes to carry home. 

| almost forgot to tell you that Dorothy and Fred 
each received a valentine from every one of the 
guests. What would you think of having forty val- 
entines to look at! RUTH ViRGINIA SACKETT. 








CURRENT: EVENTS 


Tue SEIZURE OF GERMAN STEAMERS.— 
Count von Biilow, the German minister of | 
foreign affairs, informed the Reichstag, January | | 


19th, that in response to the representations of | an 


the German government England had released the 
three steamers seized by British cruisers off | 
the African coast, and had expressed regret for 
the incident and readiness to make compensation. 
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Also, at the request of the German government, | 


England instructed her naval officers not to molest 


German vessels outside of the vicinity of the seat | 


of war, and not to search German mail steamers 
on mere suspicion. 


GENERAL BULLER’S FLANKING MOVE- 
MENT north of the Tugela River has a double 
object. It is intended to effect the relief of Lady- 
smith by attacking the investing Boer army 
where it is not so strongly entrenched as on the 
south, and also to cut off retreat into the Free 
General Warren commands the division 
which is operating to the north 
and west. There was almost 
continuous fighting among the 
rocky hillocks or “kopjes” on the 
20th, 2ist and 22d of January, 
during which the Boers slowly 
yielded to the British assault, but 
the ground is so precipitous that 
little progress was made. An 
attack was made on the night of 
January 23d upon Spion Kop, the strongest Boer 
position, and was successful; but the extent and 
consequences of the victory were not known at 
the time our record closes. 


FRANCE AND CHInA.—The sequel of the 
recent collisions between French and Chinese 
troops in one of the southern provinces of China, 
to which reference was made in this column last 
week, was a demand from France for territory 
and indemnity, to which the Chinese government 
was forced to accede, under threat of a bombard- 
ment of Canton. The extent of this concession 
is not reported, but it will extend northward the 
control the French now exercise over Tongking. 

Att ABout A SINGLE WorpD.—The race 
feuds in Austria-Hungary, which block legisla- 
tion and seriously threaten the stability of the 

empire, are now largely con- 
centrated upon a single word. 


’ The burning question is 
{FS whether Czech soldiers must 
answer fier at rollcall, or 
may be permitted to say zde. 
The words mean the same 
thing, but zde is Czegh and 
hier German, and the recogni- 
tion of Czech as an official 
language is involved. The 
Czech soldiers have insisted on answering zde, 
but the emperor decrees that they must say hier. 

PROMOTIONS OF GENERAL OFFICERS.— 
By nomination of the President, confirmed by 
the Senate, several of the general officers who 
have distinguished themselves in the Philippines 
have been promoted. Brigadier-General J. C. 


State. 





GENERAL WARREN. 





GEO. W. STEEVENS. 


Bates has been made major-general of volunteers ;. 


Brigadier-General Lloyd Wheaton, who com- 
manded the troops which landed in northwest 





Lauzon in November, has been made major-general | 
by brevet ; and the rank of brigadier-general has | 


been conferred on Col. S. M. B. Young and 
Lieut.-Col. Arthur MacArthur. Lieut.- Col. 
William Ludlow also has been made brigadier- 
general in recognition of his services as governor 
of Havana. The lamented General Lawton was 
to have been among the officers promoted ; it is 
said that his commission was being prepared on 
the very day that he was killed at San Mateo. 


A New “Mopus VIvENDI.’’—The disputed 
question of the extent of French rights on the 
shores of Newfoundland was 
regulated by a “modus vivendi”’ 
between England and France, 
which expired on the first of 
" January. The arrangement 
was not satisfactory to the 
people of Newfoundland, who 
had hoped for some modifica- 

R. 0. BtackmoRE. tion when the agreement ex- 
pired; but England has agreed with France to 
extend the arrangement one year. 


Recent Dratus.—John Ruskin, the emi- 
nent English author and art critic, author of 
“Modern Painters,” “The Stones of Venice” 

and other important works, died 

at London, January 20th, aged 

81 years.—Richard D. Black- 

more, the English novelist, 

author of ‘“‘Lorna Doone” and 
* other widely read stories, died 

January 21st, at the age of 75. 

——George W. Steevens, the 

brilliant young war correspond- 
ent, author of ‘“‘With Kitchener to Khartum’” 
and other records of war and travel, died of fever 
at Ladysmith, January 15th, at the age of 30. 








JOHN RUSKIN. 
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logue showin, - > ollar 
buttons ‘and other useful novelties made 
with these fasteners, free on request. 
AMERICAN RING CO., Box 18, Waterbury, Conn. 


FRIED ONIONS 


Indirectly Caused the Death of 
the World’s Greatest General. 


It is a matter of history that Napoleon was 
a gourmand, an inordinate lover of the good 
things of the table, and history further records 
that his favorite dish was fried onions; his 
death from cancer of stomach, it is claimed 
also, was probably caused from his excessive 
indulgence of this fondness for the odorous 
vegetable. 

The onion is undoubtedly a wholesome article 
of food, in fact, has many medicinal qualities 
of value, but it would be difficult to find a 
more indigestible article than fried onions, and 
to many people they are simply poison; but 
the onion does not stand alone in this respect. 
Any article of food that is not thoroughly 
digested becomes a source of disease and dis- 
comfort, whether it be fried onions or beef- 
steak. 

The reason why any wholesome food is not 
promptly digested is because the stomach lacks 
some important element of digestion. Some 
stomachs lack peptone; others are deficient in 
gastric juice; still others lack hydrochloric 
acid. 

The one thing necessary to do in any case 
of poor digestion is to supply those elements of 
digestion which the stomach lacks, and nothing 
does this so thoroughly and safely as Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia ‘Tablets. 

Doctor Richardson, in writing a thesis on 
treatment of dyspepsia and indigestion, closes | 
his remarks by saying, ‘‘For those suffering | 
from acid dyspepsia, shown by sour, watery | 
risings, or for flatulent dyspepsia, shown by | 
gas on stomach, causing heart trouble and 











difficult breathing, as well as for all other forms 


of stomach trouble, the safest treatment is to 
take one or two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
after each meal. 
contain no harmful drugs, but are composed 
of valuable digestives, which act promptly upon 
the food eaten. I never knew a case of 
indigestion, or even chronic dyspepsia, which 
Stuart’s Tablets would not reach.’’ 

Cheap cathartic medicines, claiming to cure 
dyspepsia and indigestion, can have no effect 
whatever in actively digesting the food, and to 
call any cathartic medicine a cure for indiges- 
tion is a misnomer. 

Every druggist in the United States and 
Canada sells Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, and 
they are not only the safest and most success- 
ful, but the most scientific of any treatment for 
indigestion and stomach troubles. 


I advise them because they | 
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Boys & Girls 


Yon can easily earn watches, cameras, solid gold rings, 
sporting goods, musical instruments and many other 
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RE YOU RUPTURED? 


There is one Truss which beings phew a 
sure and permanent cure. What this Truss 
does is eocee as follows by DE. Wo. T. 
BULL, Dr. WM. B. COLEY, and JONATHAN 


PF F. © "MAcrEDY, F. R. C.'S., three of the 
. world’s greatest surgeons and highest au- 
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book | just published on “The Cure of Rupture.” 
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| A Good Reputation. ‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches” 
are world-renowned asa superior remedy for Coughs, 
Hoarseness,Sore Throat and Bronchial affections. ( Adv. 




















have all the latestimprovements.aresold 
Bat very low prices and guaran- 
teed to please every customer.Send 
» 6 cents for our 150 catalogue, ¢ 

which contains full descriptions 
of our extensive line and tells how 
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Birmingham the results of a remarkable inves-| P puny. Pans for poultry and brooder houses. *°**" @ 
tigation concerning the efficiency of the human | } pes Moines Incubator Co., Box 532, Des Moines, fa. § 
body consi lered asa motor. Heretofore the body > ” 


has generally been treated as analogous to a heat 







IN BicycLe- Ripine.— 
Messrs. R. E. and ©. Crompton recently pre- 
sented to the Cycle Engineers’ Institute at 


BRAIN FORCE 
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. ae ‘ i i | Ferns, Ficus, Palms and 
engine, work being obtained from it through | aor ip See = 
lan We have 44 Green 


chemical action on the muscles. But the Messrs. 
Crompton believe they have demonstrated that 
the greater part of the energy-yielding processes 
go on within the brain, or in the nervous system 
directly connected with the brain. In bicycle- 
riders they find that the greatest waste is from 
the brain and nerves, and not from the muscles. 
The nerve waste, they aver, is proportional to 
the number of times that the nerve centres 
energize the muscles in order to make a stroke, 
and hence the craving for high gears, which 
diminish the number of strokes and thus econo- 
mize the nerve waste. They advocate, instead 
of high gearing, an increase in the length of the 
cranks, for the purpose both of reducing the | 


number of strokes and of increasing their effi- | 
ciency. wa 
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% = Fa size —* safe arrival and 
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deal will save you money. Try it. Elegant catalogue 
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An ANCIENT AMERICAN LizARD.—The 
American Museum of Natural History has 
: recently acquired a very complete skeleton of a 
mosasaur from Kansas, the study of which has 


| 
g ZL | 


led Dr. H. F. Osborn to the conclusion that 
these gigantic animals are a very ancient marine 
offshoot of the order of the lacertilia or lizards, | 
and that they constitute a distinct subdivision of | 
that order. This particular specimen is called | 
the ram-nosed tylosur, and a careful restoration, | 
showing its probable appearance in life, has been 
made by Charles Knight. It was a very powerful 
swimmer when it dwelt in the ancient sea that 
covered Kansas. It was about 29 feet long. 

SuHockING THE EARTH.—The revelations 
at Professor Milne’s observatory on the Isle of 
Wight of the manner in which earthquakes send 
their impulses thousands of miles through the 
frame of the globe are a source of ceaseless 
wonder. In September last Professor Milne’s 
instruments detected remarkable tremblings of 
the earth on the 3d, 10th, 17th, 20th and 23d. 
Since then he has traced the origin of the shakings 
on the first three days named to Alaska, on the 
2th to Asia Minor and on the 23d to Japan! 
But every earthquake does not thus set the globe 
in a tremble, for the shocks at Darjeeling, in 
India, on September 25th and 26th were not felt 
at the Isle of Wight, the reason being, Professor 
Milne thinks, because those shocks were due to 
local landslips. 
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AN IMPROVEMENT IN ASTRONOMICAL 
PuoToGRAPHY.—Mr. J. A. Brashear, the | 
telescope - maker, prepared some photographic 
plates with curved instead of flat surfaces for 
picturing the expected meteor shower last No- | 
vember. The curvature was intended to increase 
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Cures Catarrh 
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Satisfy those who enjoy whole- 
some, delicious, well seasoned 


food. Made from the choicest 
meat stock that money can buy, 
in Libby’s famous hygienic 
kitchens. Enough in each can 
to make 8 plates of soup. 
1O0c. at your grocers. 





LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, 


CHICAGO, ILL, 
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the area of sky included in the photographs. | 
Although the meteors failed to appear in any | 
large number, Mr. Brashear obtained photographs 
of the stars of great excellence, and covering an 
area 10 times as great as could be pictured on an 
ordinary plate having a flat surface. 

NATURE’S DRAINS.—A careful survey of the 
underground watercourses in the carboniferous 
limestone district of Yorkshire, England, has 
Tevealed the fact that there exists in that county 
an extensive system of subterranean streams, 
many of which issue miles away from the points 
called ‘‘sinks,’”” where the water drained from the 
surface enters the rocks. Similar phenomena in 
other parts of the world, not yet so carefully 
Investigated, occur on a much larger seale, and 
Tecent studies of the ocean bottom near the border 
of continents have shown that rivers of consider- 
i size sometimes enter the sea beneath the 
Surface, 











Docror SorBy’s NATURAL THERMOME- | 
TER.—A writer in Knowledge describes a won- | 
derful sapphire, which led the celebrated Doctor 
Sorby to the discovery of the nature of the liquid 
Sometimes found enclosed in the cavities of 
crystals. The gem in question contained a 
tube-shaped cavity, a quarter of an inch long 
and an eighteenth of an inch in diameter, which | 
Was So regular in its bore that it served, by means 
of the liquid partially filling it, for a thermometer. | 
The contained liquid half filled the bore at 50° | 
Fahrenheit, and completely filled it at 89°. A/| 
Study of the rate of expansion of the liquid led | 
Doctor Sorby to the conclusion that it must be | 
carbonic acid, | 

DrER ON RAILROAD TRACKS.—A curious 

i a Tecent annual report on the operations 
of the railroads of Sweden, is that 30 deer were 
struck by trains, while the numbers of cows and 
> Struck were respectively only 18 and six. | 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight 

iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 

the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
gaente to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite Pred 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter wheu a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against payline money to strangers 
o renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
seangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








UNCONSCIOUSNESS. 


T is often difficult, when a person is 
found unconscious, to determine the 
cause of the condition. Yet this 
determination is of the greatest 
importance, since upon it must 
depend the treatment, and perhaps 
the life, of the sufferer. 

Of coursé, this is a task for the 
physician, and it is often one that 
faxes his acumen to the utmost; but 
there are certain signs which every 

: one may learn to know, and so be 
prepared to prevent possible maltreatment before 
the physician arrives. 

The chief causes of a sudden loss of conscious- 
ness are apoplexy, Bright’s disease, diabetes, 
drunkenness, opium-poisoning, injury to the head, 
epilepsy and fainting. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


‘fondness for flowers, and since Lacken is her 


favorite residence, it is not surprising that the 
conservatories there are said to be the finest 
private conservatories in the world. They were 


begun in 1874, and have been added to from time | 


to time since. 
Just now the king’s occupation is one after his 
own heart. He is laying out his new property at 


| Villefranche, in the French Riviera. 


which is the number | 


| so, my 


A person found unconscious should be placed 


on his back, the clothes, especially those about 
the neck, should be loosened, and he should have 
plenty of air, curious spectators being kept at a 
distance. 

If the breath smells of alcohol, the first thought 
is that the man is drunk; but it is most unsafe to 
assume this to be the case without corroborative 
evidence. The man may have taken a drink just 
before the accident befell him; or he may have 
been slightly drunk, and in that condition he may 


have had a stroke of apoplexy or have fallen or | 


been struck a blow on the head ; or some bystander 
may have poured whiskey down his throat with the 
mistaken idea of helping him. 

The head should first be examined to see if the 
skull is broken, if there is a wound of the scalp, 
or if blood is coming from one of the ears, which 
is a sign of a fracture of the base of the skull. 

Note should be taken of the breathing. If it is 
very slow, six or eight times or less in a minute, 


the probability is that the case is one of opium- | 


poisoning. If the respiration is rather slow and 
snoring, with blowing out of the lips and of one 
cheek, apoplexy or concussion of the brain may 
be suspected. 

In unconsciousness resulting from 
disease the breathing is usually more rapid and 
not noisy, and in that resulting from diabetes the 
inspiration is slow and prolonged, while expiration 
is short and quick. 

A drunken man can usually be aroused tempo- 
rarily if spoken to in a loud voice or pricked with 
a pin, and the same is true of one suffering from 
Bright’s disease; but in apoplexy and. opium- 
poisoning the unconsciousness is usually complete. 

Unconsciousness may be hysterical in its nature, 
and may simulate any of the types mentioned 
above. A dash of cold water in the face will often 
restore consciousness with great rapidity in such 
a case. 

aitliniacwillpicen 


A ROYAL ARCHITECT AND GARDENER. 


Kings are generally supposed to owe their 
distinction to their exalted position. It is said of 
King Leopold of Belgium, however, that if he were 
not King of the Belgians, he would be king among 
architects or among landscape-gardeners. 

His taste in these directions is probably more 
marked than his taste for ruling, for it is well 
known that he detests the ceremonials of royalty, 
and is never so happy as when inspecting and 


Bright's | 


correcting designs for a new building, or planning | 


the laying out of an estate. 
Brussels has much cause to be grateful to him 
in this respect, since it is to the keenness of his 


| it all the time?’ 
“Ves ” 


eye for the beautiful in landscape that she owes | 


many of her open spaces trom which delightful 
views of the surrounding country can be obtained. 
The summer palace of the King and Queen of 


the Belgians is at Lacken, a suburb of Brussels. | 


It is an estate of about three hundred acres, and 


the park and grounds plainly show the influence | ““” 
of the king’s love of horticulture and floriculture. | ‘ittier work about the kitchen. Evidently he was 


They have been so beautifully laid out that they | 2Ot destined to rise. At least, he had no idea of 
are the pride and delight of his subjects. The | ™4king his toil his religion. 


king himself superintended the opening of every 
glade and the arrangement of every group. of 
trees. 


HER DOGS. 


Summer in Dawson, says the Independent, is 
delightful, and even the winters, declare those who 
have stayed there in that season, are glorious. 
Many are the stories told about the wondrous 
beauties of the trail over the ice and the White 
Pass, where even women have gone, handling 





their dogs, from day to day, as the men handled | 


theirs. 
all interesting and some thrilling. 


“T used to like to start out first in the morning,” 
said a Detroit woman. 


Every man and woman there has a story, | 


| 


“Once, as I hurried my | 


dogs down the trail in the gray dawn, I saw three | 


stray animals romping on the way. Now, if you 
catch up with a stray dog on the trail, he is yours; 

eart fluttering with joy, I began whistling 
to the half-wild creatures. 

“At first they paid no attention to me, but kept 
romping and leap-frogging up and down the trail. 
I slowed up my team and put myself in front, the 
better to make my peace with the renegades. 

“When we had come within a hundred yards of 
them they stomped playing, sat down and stared 
at us. I whistled again and they all ran. How 
foolish I felt when it suddenly dawned on me that 
I had been trying to harness three wild wolves!” 


AFRICAN IDEAS. 


When the Arabs of the Sudan first saw the fire 
horses of the railway they believed them to be 
alive, and to be harnessed by the magic of the 
infidel to the long train of cars. One of their 
sheiks, impressed by the seeming cruelty of the 
whole affair, uttered an impassioned remonstrance 
against making so small an engine draw so huge 
a train. 

The Windsor Magazine records the strange 
impression made upon the mind of the simple 
Matabele when down at the other end of the Cape 
to Cairo line they were first confronted by a 
locomotive. pm A were certain that the strange 
machine was worked by the labor of an indefin 
number of oxen, which, they assumed, were shut 
up inside. 

When the engine stopped, they gathered in 
curious crowds, waiting to see the door open and 
the oxen come out, nor could they for many days 
be persuaded that the wer of the locomotive 





came from any other source than the strength of | 


the ox. 


CAN IT BE SO? 


A thoughtful observer, who took refuge one cold 
morning in the ‘“‘smoker” rather than stand up for 
ten miles in a crowded car, reports a conversation 
between two half-grown boys sitting in front of 
him. 

It was a suburban train, and as the car gradu- 


~ally filled, the two page began to look about them. 


Bob,” said one of them, “‘wouldn’t it be the 
polite thing for you or me t up and let that 
old gentleman that’s standing ve a seat?” 

“Maybe it would,” replied “Bob,” settling him- 
self more comfortably in his seat, “but you don’t 
have to be polite in a smoking-car.” 

Were the boys shrewd observers of smoking-car 
manners? Does the tobacco habit tend to blunt 
the finer sensibilities, when gregariously followed ? 
Or is the average smoker merely “that kind of 
man?” Or was Bob mistaken? ho shall say? 


DIDN’T FIND OUT. 


As showing how inquisitive persons are right- 
eously discomfited sometimes, 





at the very | 


moment when information seems within their 
reach, we quote this dialogue from an unidentified | 


source: 

“What a beautiful lounge!” 

“Yes. That’s a birthday present 
husband. He always gives me a present that 
costs him as many dollars as I am years old.” 

“That’s nice of him. It recongiles one to grow- 
ingold. By the way, I have a lounge at home like 
that, but not nearly as fine, and we paid thirty- 
eight dollars for it.’ é 

‘Is that all? This—this didn’t cost nearly as 
much as that.” 


A REPUBLICAN HAT. 


The story below, taken from the New York 
Tribune, proves that when poetry is in, wit is not 
necessarily out: 

Michael Joseph Barry, the poet, was appointed 


a police magistrate in Dublin. An'Irish-American 
was brought before him, charged with suspicious 


conduct, and the constable, among other things, | 


swore that he was wearing a “Republican hat.’ 
“Does your honor know what that means?” 
inquired e prisoner’s lawyer of the court. 
‘ 


I presume,” said Barry, ‘‘that it means a hat | 


without a crown.” 


A SIMPLER METHOD. 


Not long ago an old lady of Boston remarked to 
| her grandson: 


peaking of the yacht-races, how long has that 
cup been in this country?” 

“Oh, since 1851, I believe,” he answered. 

“And those Englishmen coming over here after 


“Gracious! 
for them to club together and buy a new cup!” 


HALTING SERVICE. 


In the “Reminiscences” of Miss M. Betham 
Edwards is the retort of a boy hired to do the 


One day the farmer’s wife, seeing him dawdling 


over his work, took up a knife and showed him 


how to clean it well and quickly. 


“Ah, but, ma’am,” said he, “you do it so because 


Since the queen shares with her husband a great | they’re your own!” 


I should think it would be cheaper 


| 
| 
| 





| 
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An Esoteric Pig. 


- ON’T get into mischief!” called mamma 

[) from the carriage. 

David and Alberta, on the gallery, 
merely nodded. This was one of the moments 
when they feared to trust themselves to speech ; 
their emotions were too near the surface. They 
had not known how intensely they longed to go 
for a drive on this particular Sunday afternoon 
until they saw the carriage disappearing among 
the trees, and their desire was aggravated by 
the knowledge that, as David expressed it, they 
couldn’t have gone even if they hadn’t wanted 
togo. Papa had brought guests from the city to 
spend Sunday, and the carriage was full. 

They stood, rigid with self-control, at the top 
of the gallery steps for some minutes after the 
sound of the wheels had died away. Alberta 
was a very fat little girl, and David had freckles. 

The air was still and sweet, the waters of the 
lake sparkled beneath the afternoon sun. A 
small pig, which had strayed into the yard when 
the gate was opened for the carriage, rooted up 
the grass near the fence. David felt that the 
situation demanded from him a semblance of 
manly resignation. ° 

“Watch me hit that pig!’”’ he said in a careless 
tone, as if he had not given the departure of the 
carriage a moment’s thought. 

He had a smooth stone in his hand, and he 
hurled it hard toward the fence. Alberta obe- 
diently watched its flight through the air, but 
with indifference—David was always throwing 
stones! The next instant both she and David 
jumped. The stone hit the pig in the middle 
of the forehead, and the pig went down like a 
tenpin, and did not get up any more. 

David and Alberta uttered no sound, but urged 
by a common dread, went down the steps hand 
in hand and across the grass. Their anxiety 
was so keen that they could not run; they 
walked rapidly, and David’s freckles stood out 
against his pale cheeks. 

The pig was lying motionless upon its side, 
and the blood trickled from the gash in its 
forehead. 

“Goliath wasn’t in it with this pig!” said 
David, pride in his exploit overcoming, for the 
moment, the fear of consequences. 

“Such a little pig!’”’ moaned Alberta. “It 
wasn’t very dirty, like the other pigs; it was 
quite smooth and clean. 
O David! How could 
you? How could you?” 

“How could I? How 
could 1?” cried David, 
f-ceely. “I didn’t know 
the stone would kill it, 
did I? I didn’t even 
know it would hit it!’ 

Alberta went down on 
her knees and touched 
the pig softly with the 
tips of her fingers, say- 
ing, “Piggy! piggy!” in 
a coaxing tone. 

“Don’t be a goose, Alberta! Get up 
from there! It’s dead—plain, flat dead! 
Don’t you see? And what’s more, it 
belongs to Old Jacobs. All his pigs are 
Clean like that.’”’ 

At this information Alberta arose and 
clung to her brother’s arm. Old Jacobs 
was @ man with a wooden leg and a face 
like a dried apple. He lived in a tumble- 
down house, and more than once he had 
chased the children when he found them walking 
through his field. 

«What are we going to do?” asked Alberta. 

“We're going to bury it.” 

“Now? Right now?” 

“Yes, this very minute, else we won’t be 
through before they come back from their drive. 
bea gree byes legs, and I’ll take the front 

» ZA m’t make a noii 
the kitchen,” se when you pass 

They had to set down their burden and rest 
several times, but at last they laid it beneath a 
tree in a field some distance from the house, and 
David went back to the kitchen for a spade. 
Alberta would have grubbed in the loose, sandy 
soil with her fingers, but Dayid admonished her 
Virtuously, saying, “Sit still under the tree 
> Pdi ea Mamma said not to get into 


fee Alberta sat under the tree and waited. Her 
telings for the pig had undergone a change since 
re had been obliged to carry it through the fields 

the hot sun. Reverence and pity had given 
way to indignation. 

I don’t believe you are dead at all! You 
are only making believe. You are a horrid, 
heavy little thing! Yes, you are!” 

could see David stealthily skirting the 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


corner of the tool-house, to avoid being seen by 
the servants. 

“You’re a mean, disobliging pig! You’re a 
regular pig—that’s what you are! It’s your 
fault if we get punished, and that old man chases 
us. Why didn’t you move when David threw 
that stone, you lazy, lazy, lazy = 

Alberta’s anger had risen, and she slapped the 
pig emphatically with a switch at each repetition 
of “lazy,” and finally pulled its tail. Three 
times Alberta pulled the pig’s tail, and the third 
time something crackled. Alberta let go hastily, 
but the tail had lost its curl. It was limp, and 
had a disjointed appearance in the middle. 

Alberta tried to curl the tail over her finger, 
but it uncurled itself wearily and drooped as 
before. Then Alberta tied the tail in a knot, 
and went and sat on the other side of the tree, 
where she could not see the pig. When David 
came back with the spade she ran to meet him, 
but she did not tell him what she had done. She 
felt, somehow, as if the pig belonged to David, 
and she had reason to know that he was always 
disagreeable when people injured his possessions. 

They dug a shallow hole, and as they laid the 
pig in it, David said, 
with a sigh, “I shall STP S 
never dare to throw a OP 
stone again!’ : 

If there was regret 
in his voice there was 
pride as well. Alberta 
hastily kicked the earth 
into the grave around 
the tail part of the pig. 

“Keep out of this, 
will you? I’m burying 
this pig!”’ said David. 
He shovelled in the 
it 





down. 

“Graves always have 
mounds over them,” objected Alberta, stoutly. 

“This one doesn’t,”’ said David, “not if I have 
anything to say about it. Perhaps you’d like 
a gravestone, so Old Jacobs could come over 
and read who’s dead! You’re such a goose, 
Alberta!” 

The children arrived in the yard just as the 
carriage came through the gate. The episode of 
the pig had occupied them during an hour and a 
half. They trembled lest some one should ask 
them how they had amused themselves ; but one 
of the guests, a young college man, was talk- 
ing about transmigration of souls, and nobody 
noticed that David and Alberta had a particu- 
larly modest, be-seen-and-not-heard manner. 

“Curious idea, isn’t it?’’ said the young man. 
He was treating the subject flippantly, but the 
children didn’t know that. “I wonder if it had 
any connection with the fact that some people 
do look like animals? There’s a professor at 
college, with long mustaches and a round chin, 
the very breathing image of a walrus. We 
fellows always call him that. And then, on the 
other hand, there’s my chum has a dog, and I 
always declare the soul of a 
parson is encased in that dog, 
the most sanctimonious, pious- 
looking animal I ever saw.” 

“The soul of a man in adog! 
How ?’”” asked David. 

“There is a theory,” said 
the young man, who had not 
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“DAVID DROPPED THE PAIL AND RAN.” 


learned to simplify his language, “there is a 
theory, Master David, which obtains among a 
certain sect, that our souls, when we die, are 
born into other bodies, and according to their 
deserts, they go up or down in the scale of 
creation. Some believe that human souls are 
imprisoned in the bodies of animals.’’ 

Alberta’s eyes began to dilate, and she came 
and stood beside the young man’s chair. 

“But these things are not true,’’ said David, 
fixing upon his instructor a stern gaze in which 
conviction was nicely blended with uncertainty. 

“T cannot prove that it is not true,” said the 
young man. He lifted Alberta upon his knee, 
and smiling at her, said: “According to present 
indications I think my friend Alberta is going 
to be a nice little pink and white pig—next 
time.” 

“Ow-w!” said Alberta, in a loud tone of 
anguish, and rolled off the young man’s knee. 

“Why, Alberta! What a horrid noise! I’m 
surprised at you!” said mamma. 

‘With a curly tail !’’ continued the young man. 

“Ow-w!” said Alberta, louder than before, 
and fled from his presence. 

“I’m sorry,” laughed the young man. “I sup- 
posed of course she would take it as a joke.” 

‘I don’t understand it,”’ said mamma. “Alberta 








|is usually so good-natured about being teased. 
David!”” But David had also disappeared. 

The children kept out of the way until almost 
supper-time. Then mamma discovered that the 
cook needed extra milk, and David was called to 
goon a borrowing errand to a neighbor’s. His 
way lay through the field in which the pig was 
buried, and he called Alberta to go with him. 

Alberta came with alacrity, but when she 
looked out into the dusk, she said: “I don’t think 
I want to go.”’ 

“You must!” said David, grasping her wrist. 
“What are you afraid of? Nothing is going to 
hurt us, and suppose something should, you’d 
feel very wicked if you let me go alone. If we’re 
together one of us can holler.” 

“O David!” she said, but she let him lead her 
| through the back yard into the field. The grass 
and the trees were whispering together in the 
twilight as the children walked along a cow- | 
path, swinging the milk-pail between them. 
The tree beneath which they had buried the pig 
was at the far end of the field, beside the very 
bars through which they must pass. The frogs 
were beginning to croak, and a bat swooped low 
over the children’s 
heads. 

“What is that over 
by the tree?” said 
Alberta. 

“Nothing!” an- 
swered David, stout- 
ly. “Hurry up!” 

“Yes, it is some-| 
thing, David!  It’s| 
white, and—and—it’s | 
moving— Da-a-vid !” 

“Come on!” said | 
David, but he ad- 
vanced cautiously. 
Something white was 
really standing by the 

tree. Yes, it moved. The children stood still. 

“Shall we go home before it sees us?’ whis- 
pered A Iberta. 

“N-no!” replied David, reluctantly. “If we 
go home, they’ll say we only imagined it, and 
then they’ll come back with us and there won’t 

| be anything here, and that young man’ll guy us.” 
| But there is something there! We see it!” 
| insisted Alberta. 

| “T’ve seen things before that weren’t there,’”’ 
| said David. “Come on!’ 

“T’ll stay here and holler,’’ suggested Alberta. 
“You know I came out to holler.” 

David gave her a look which pierced the dusk 
like an electric spark. Alberta quailed before it, 
and allowed herself to be led on. 

A young white goat, with its forefeet up against 
the tree, was munching the tender leaves of a 
vine that twined about the trunk. The hind 
feet of the goat were upon the pig’s grave. 

The children were obliged to come quite near 
in order to see what the white thing was, and 
they experienced a shock on not finding the 
traditional ghost. The next instant they turned 
and looked at each other. 

“*Trans—trans— ?” whispered Alberta. 

David nodded. 

“What shall we do?’”’ she asked. 

David seemed doubtful, but the goat decided 
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III. 


“Then what is all this about a pig?” asked 


papa. 

“Tt was this afternoon,’ began David, facing 
his fate likea man. “And you know I never do 
hit thing$ when I throw stones, so how was I to 
know? And it hit the pig right in the head, and 
the pig didn’t even have time to do any dying, it 
was just dead, zzipp!—like that!” 

The young man chuckled, and the goat made a 
dash at David, but was restrained by Alberta’s 
skipping-rope, which had been converted into a 
temporary leash. 

“Then we buried it under that old tree in our 
field,”” continued David. 

“And I—and I—” interrupted Alberta, “while 
David went for the spade, I pulled its tail till it 
wouldn’t curl up any more, and I tied it in a 
knot. And O David! I never told you, but 
I’m sure that’s why it bunted me all the way 
home.” 

“And,” said David, picking up the story 
where he had dropped it, “‘we had to go for the 
milk, and we saw something white, but we kept 
on, and then we saw the goat, and we remembered 
what he had said—’’ indicating the young man, 
whose face was scarlet with suppressed laughter, 
“what he had said about trans—something—or— 
other —” 

“And you thought the pig had turned into a 
goat,” said papa. 

“Thought!” cried David. 
there’s the goat !’’ 

“Don’t be silly, David! This is probably one 
of Old Jacobs’s goats. We shall take it over and 
ask him after supper.” 

“Of course he’ll claim it—he always claims 
everything that doesn’t belong to anybody else! 
You said so yourself, yesterday.” 

“Oh, must I be a pig?’”’ cried Alberta. And 
this time the young man laughed aloud. 

“You may laugh,” said David, sternly, “but 
can you prove to me that this goat is not that 
pig?’’ 

And the young man was obliged to say: “No, 


“Thought! Why, 
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by roading po men everywhere, Our 
latest is the Jiinior Brooder —a 50- 
chicken nurse’ qi with sun parlor at- 
tach t. Heating, same principle 
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for them. Hearing a movement and a whisper- 
ing, it turned its head and got down on all fours. 
It was hemmed in triangularly by the tree, the 
fence and the children. It did not hesitate; 
it went for the children at once. David 
dropped the pail and ran. In the middle of 
the field Alberta fell, and the goat reached 
and attacked her before David could drag 
her to her feet and pull her along again. 

“O David! It’s a real goat!” gasped 
Alberta, as she ran. 
horns. O--h! 
another bunt. Keep it off! 

“Shoo! shoo! Get out! 
fat you could run faster—and so could I!” said 





Oh!”’ 


David, addressing Alberta and the goat indis-| ¥ 


criminately. “Of course it’s a real goat. What 
did you think? It’s a dead pig, but ’—David 


was puffing between his words—‘‘its spirit has > 


risen into a live goat.”’ 

“]—I—thought it was a ghost!’’ said Alberta, 
clinging to David’s hand. 

“You’re all mixed up in your mind,” said 


then. Kick out behind when you run.” 

““How’ll we—the—gate?” said Alberta. 

“Left it open! If you’d shut up you could 
run faster.” 

They came througit the gate, but the goat 
came, too. They ran up the steps into the hall, 
and still the goat pursued. David had kicked 
its shins, and it was angry. 

“The pig! the pig!” shrieked Alberta, casting 
herself upon hér mother. “Keep it off, oh, keep 
it off!” 

““My dear child, it isn’t a pig. It’s a goat,” 
said mamma. “Why, Alberta, you are almost 
purple!” 

The young man was holding the goat by the 
horns, and David was glaring at it and gasping 
for breath. 

“It’s a pig,” wailed Alberta, “and it’s rizzur- 
rectioned into a goat!” 

“David, you have been frightening your sister,”’ 
said mamma. 

“No, ma’am, I have not!” cried David, able 


“It bunted me, and it has | ¥ 
Every little while it gives me| & 


If you weren’t so|¥ 


David, “but if you get mixed up in your legs “ 
again I can’t save you. Ah! he bunted me| % 








this once to refute the familiar charge. 


as senior brooder. Made of white 

pine, painted two coats. Price $6.00. 
Our Illus. Cata. for 1900 of best line 
Poultry Specialties in U.S. Free. 


E. F. HODGSON, Box 50, DOVER, MASS. 
















Grip Cured 


ia 













and every bone in my body ached. “ 
growing worse when my brother brought 
me a box of Glynn’s Grip Death Tablets. 
I had taken only four tablets before the 
chilis stopped, the fever gradually left 
me, and within thirty-six hours from the 
time I commenced taking them I was at 
work in, and I experienced no bad 
after effects from the disease.” 


This is only one of the many testimonials 
we are receiving every week about our 


Glynn’s 
Grip Death Tablets, 


which we warrant to cure this ag 4 or 
% you can get your money back. This is 
> our contract with every druggist. 

Sold by all Druggists and dealers in pro- 

etary medicines at 2 cents, or sent to 

a mail upon receipt of price 

tn stamps or coin. 
WALTER B. GLYNN, Manufacturing Pharmacist, 
Saxtons Kiver, 





THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION’S 
Fourth Annual 
Exhibition of Amateur 


Photographs 


Comprising nine thousand eight hundred 
examples taken in 1899, is now open, and 
the public is cordially invited to attend, 


* 
OPEN DALY, 9 to 4. 
” 
YOUTH’S COMPANION BUILDING, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston. 





IV. 








5 Rooms .... $75.00. 
7 Rooms.... 95.00. 
9 Rooms .... 110.00. 
PIPING, 
REGISTERS, 
ETC., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


Heat 
Your 
rouse 


with a 


Di - hton Furnace. 


If your old furnace has given out see what it will 
“cost to repair it, then write to us for a price on a new 
DIGHTON. When you buy a DIGHTON you pay for 
the value of the furnace. The pro rata cost of the ex- 
penses of a big city store are not added. 

In every instance where a DIGHTON FURNACE 
has been placed in a new locality we have received. in- 
quiries from neighbors who have been advised to write us. 


It has every Improvement 
that Improves. 


Do not allow yourself to be persuaded that you 
should pay more for some other furnace until you have 
full information about the DIGHTON from us. 


The dealer in your town or city can furnish you the Dighton at 
price advertised, but may endeavor to sell you some other that he 
can make greater profit on unless you insist on having a Dighton. 














A a) 


Regardless of price, it is impossible for you to buy a heater 
that will last longer and give better results than the DIGHTON 
FURNACE. Every part warranted. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 















Toot fence Gian 
Ss USTOPSICONTAGE ING PAS TLY. < 





FEBRUARY 8, 1900, 











You Appreciate Quality, 
otherwise you would not habe purchased 
more than twice as many QUALITY 
CHOCOLATES in December, 1899, 
as in December, 1898. We are still 
putting the best there is into our choco- 

, lates, and trast they may 


& continue in your favor. 


4 They are on sale where 
quality is appreciated. % “s 
Hi. D. FOSS & CO., eae on 


Me > 38 South Market St., Boston. every piece. 


— 














| hoarse 
Croupy oe 








Which awakens the 
mother in the night, 
oe terror to her 
heart, is the unmistak- 
able evidence of that 
dreaded malady, the 
croup. Be prepared for 

this disease that attacks 
when stores are closed \\ 
and doctors are in bed by 
having on hand 


Mrs. Dinsmore’s & y 














WRITE FOR 


CATALOGUE, 






arrests decay, is healthful to the teeth 





The only Perfect Remedy. It is antiseptic, 


Cough and Croup Balsam. 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., Taunton, Mass. 





a, immediately relieves the worst cough 
case of croup. t is pleasant to the 
taste te and is soothing J effect. 
Price 25 Cents. For sale 


everywhere. 
L. M. BROCK & CO., Lynn, Mass. 


and gums. Highly recommended v 
leading Dentists All druggists ® 
15c. or by mail upon receipt of price. 



















“WE OFFER THREE STYLES, 


Each with Latest Ball Bearings. 


At the above prices we deliver the Sewing Machine, FREIGHT PAID, to any Freight 
Office in New England, and also Guarantee Safe Arrival and Perfect Satisfaction. 


Send for our Sewing Machine Booklet, the most beautiful ever issued by any firm. 


STYLE 1. Without Drop Head, are Price $19.00. 
STYLE 2. With Drop Head, . er ee - 21.75. 
STYLE 3. Full Cabinet with Drop Head, ‘<-one a 23.75. 


x 


Oe adoption of the Ball Bearing principle scores 
another successful advance in the history of the 
yp SSS New Companion Sewing Machine. ‘This inven- 
tion reduces the friction of the running parts, lightens the 
burdens of the operator, increases the life of the machine, 
and assures the purchaser both immediate and permanent 
satisfaction. It is an absolute guarantee that the 


New Companion 


is an embodiment of all that is up-to-date in sewing 
machines. No better or more durable machine can be 
had at any price. 

A cut of this invention shows the hub of the large 
drive wheel with its. retaining collar and circle of polished 2 
steel balls. The opposite end of the hub has another set 
of balls, which do not show in the cut. In addition to the 4: 
two sets of balls and retaining collars, the driving wheel ag 
is provided with a cone spindle, which still further in- 
creases its effectiveness. 

The balls, the same as used on high-grade bicycles, 
are made from the finest grade of tool-steel, and should 
last a lifetime. 

Notwithstanding 
the additional ex- 
pense thus involved 
in the construction of 
the New Companion, 
we shall continue to 
furnish the various 
styles of our Sew- 
ing Machines, 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3, 
at the prices 
charged previ- 
ous tothe adop- 
tion of the Ball 
Bearings. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston. 
































Ball Bearings. 












